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EISENHOWER: A NEW WEAPON IS USED 


QUIET REVOLUTION is taking 
A place in American politics. It 
is the revolt against the politicos. 
What the end result of this upheaval 
will be in November -1952, when 
America chooses a President, it is too 
early to say. But, in one respect, the 
end result will be far less important 
than the new political forms and at- 
titudes shaping up in these pre-elec- 
tion months. 

The root of the revolution is the 
newly liberated voter. This is the 
voter who has, within the last decade, 
started to cut himself loose from the 
binding ties of sectionalism, ethnic 
loyalties, and boss domination. His- 
torically, the American political 
party on the national scene was a 
loose amalgam of machine-ridden 
sectional and ethnic groups. Within 
recent years, the binding power of all 
three has been loosened. Sectionalism 
has diminished under the overpower- 
ing impact of national and inter- 
national events. The ethnic groups 
are dissolving as the simple passage 
of time and the slowdown of immi- 
gration dissolves their cultural pock- 
ets. The power of the boss—once a 
makeshift substitute for the welfare 
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state—has declined as the welfare 
state itself, the trade unions, the wel- 
fare agencies, and the community or- 
ganizations have made the boss an 
unnecessary evil. Liberated from the 
bonds of section, ethnic group and 
machine, the voter has become more 
and more a self-motivated citizen. 
more and more annoyed with the old 
political pro who continues to assume 
that voters can be delivered like so 
many bales of hay. 

The newly liberated voter gave sev- 
eral demonstrations of his power 
prior to the Presidential primary 
campaigns of this year. In New York 
City, in 1950, the revolt against the 
politicos resulted in the election of 
Vincent Impellitteri as Mayor. (Sub- 
sequent events may have challenged 
the wisdom of the voter’s preference, 
but no one can deny that hundreds 
of thousands of voters by-passed all 
the existing political parties to elect 
Impellitteri.) In 1951, also in New 
York City, the “independent” voter 
elected Kefauver counsel Rudolph 
Halley as President of the City Coun- 
cil. In Norwalk, Connecticut, the 
voters re-elected Irving Freese, former 
Socialist mayor, as their mayor over 
Republican, Democratic and Socialist 
opposition. In Ohio, a man by the 
name of Reams was elected to Con- 
gress in 1950 as an “Independent,” 
an event almost without precedent. 

All these demonstrations have been 
regarded as oddities, freaks produced 
by some quirk of politics. And be- 
cause each event was explained in 
terms of surprise and amusement, the 
serious point was lost. The point was, 
and is, that we are getting a new kind 
of voter who moves on his own steam 


and in his own direction. At the mo- 
ment, like all people who have 
through the ages newly tasted the 
wine of freedom, he feels a bit heady 
and is tempted to challenge the estab- 
lished political leadership just be- 
cause it is the established political 
leadership. The voter is saying to the 
politico: “This is a democracy. And 
by democracy I mean that one man 
is as good as another—in fact, he is 
better.” And for the benefit of those 
who missed the point before 1952, 
the voter is giving a major demon- 
stration right now—in the primaries 
—of what he means. 

When Harry Truman called the 
Presidential preferential primaries 
just so much “eyewash,” he was cor- 
rect—historically speaking. The im- 
pact of these political “beauty con- 
tests” on nominating conventions in 
the past has been exactly zero. In 
1948, for instance, the winner in the 
Illinois primary, running against 
such name-candidates as Dewey, Taft 
and MacArthur, was one Riley Alvin 
Bender, a favorite son created by the 
machine to keep the state delegation 
unpledged. Actual participation in 
these primaries was close to nil. 
That’s the way it was—until this year. 
Now the eyewash is a floodtide. 

One fortuitous circumstance that 
has opened the flood gates is the ab- 
sence of a “logical” candidate in 
either major party. For the first time 
since 1928, the incumbent President 
is not a candidate to succeed himself. 
The free-for-all battle that is ensuing 
is an invitation to the newly liber- 
ated voter to enter the ring and flex 
his muscles. 

A second circumstance has multi- 
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The voter is shaking off sectionalism, ethnic ties and bossism 


Roots Revolt of 1952 


plied the complexities of choosing a 
candidate in both parties: the con- 
fusing criss-cross of issues. If there 
were some one clearly dominant issue 
in the minds of the voters or the 
party leaders, they could choose a 
candidate on this basis. But, this 
year, there are at least four major 
questions before the electorate: (1) 
international policy, (2) domestic 
economic policy, (3) civil rights, (4) 
corruption. Candidates who are 
strong on one count are weak on an- 
other, and vice versa. Under these 
circumstances, the search for a candi- 
date who is both delectable and elect- 
able is as involved as it is intense. 

To the extent that there is a “logi- 
cal candidate” for the Presidency, it 
is Senator Robert A. Taft. After all. 
he is Mr. Republican. He has obedi- 
ently waited his turn, stoically stand- 
ing in line while the liberal Willkie 
and the me-too Dewey went down to 
defeat. This year, with a body of 
solid conservatives behind him, Taft 
is making hand motions to the left 
and the right, beckoning peripheral 
elements to his support. He beckoned 
to the left with dozens of softening 
amendments to his own Taft-Hartley 
Law, and a book on foreign policy 
designed to prove that he is a rather 
solid internationalist, albeit one of 
the more “realistic” kind. He played 
to the right with a few well-chosen 
words for McCarthy and a few well- 
chosen hurrahs for MacArthur. Taft 
reckoned with everything except the 
voter's search for symbols of new- 
ness and independence. 

Eisenhower is just such a symbol. 
No politician he. Had he not turned 
down what might have been the nom- 
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ination of either or both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties in 
1948? He has other qualifications, 
too. For the GOP internationalist, 
Eisenhower is a vigorous world-unit- 
ing and nation-uniting force. For the 
GOP liberal, Eisenhower’s silence on 
a number of key questions and his 
voicing of fair-minded generaliza- 
tions on other major problems make 
him a convenient and tall pole on 
which to hang a liberal signpost. 
Above all, to the voter fed up with 
corruption and stale politicians, Ike 
is a strong new broom. 

Curiously enough, Eisenhower has 
become the rallying point of Repub- 
lican “liberals” although it is highly 
doubtful whether Eisenhower would 
apply that label to himself. Speaking 
in New York City in 1949, Ike had 
this to say on the matter: “The mod- 
ern definition of a liberal is a man 
who, in Washington, wants to play 
the Almighty with our money. I do 
not believe that security—in the sense 
that we may live in slothful indolence 
and ease and stagnation—can ever 
be achieved unless we do it as slaves 
of someone who directs us.” 

No doubt, Eisenhower had this in 
mind when, in an interview with 
U.S. News, he found that America 
had gone “too far to the Left.” Never- 
theless, the liberal forces within the 
GOP are using the Eisenhower candi- 
dacy as a lever for party power. Ike’s 
victory over Taft in New Hampshire 
was also a victory of Tobey over 
Bridges in the same state. Ike’s suc- 
cess in the Maine delegation was also 
a victory of labor-backed Governor 
Payne in his efforts to take the Sena- 
torial nomination from Owen Brew- 


ster. The Eisenhower sentiment in 
Wisconsin, expressed in confused and 
stuttering fashion behind the divided 
candidacies of Warren and Stassen, 
was the weapon of old Progressives 
Phil LaFollette and General Immel 
to capture party control of the state 
GOP. And in this battle, the decisive 
force on which these “liberal” ele- 
ments depend is the “independent 
voter,” sometimes within the GOP 
and sometimes, as in Wisconsin and 
Nebraska and other open-primary 
states, within the Democratic party 
and among unaffiliated voters. 

The Eisenhower candidacy has in- 
troduced a new weapon into the 
political arsenal: the write-in vote. In 
the past, the write-in has been the 
BB gun of the political juvenile: a 
puff of protest from a crank, a feeble 
cry of anguish from the frustrated. 
Occasionally, in highly localized con- 
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KEFAUVER: THE DEMOCRATS" ‘IKE’ 
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tests for elected party officers or as 
a means of filching a nomination 
from an inactive minority party, the 
write-in was a serious device. But 
nowhere and at no time has a can- 
didate for a major office ever won a 
contest or come anywhere near win- 
ning by a write-in vote. Minnesota in 
1952 is the turning point. More than 
100,000 Minnesotans in the GOP 
primary cast their votes for Ike, 
against a favorite son and former 
Governor. Harold Stassen. This write- 
in did more for Eisenhower than 
a clear victory with his name on the 
ballot would have. Against the ad- 
vice and wishes of the political pros, 
the voters made of the write-in a 
streamlined weapon. A few days later, 
in Nebraska, both Taft and Eisen- 
hower organized successful write-in 
campaigns. Here, the only major 
GOP candidate with his name on the 
ballot, Harold Stassen, ran third! 

Stassen’s candidacy has all the as- 
pects of a dark horse running in the 
limelight. Against the day when he 
hopes that Taft and Eisenhower will 
knock each other out, Stassen seeks 
friends in all camps. He has an- 
nounced that, if elected, he would 
make MacArthur his Chief of Staff. 
In Wisconsin, he announced that he 
would give half his delegation to 
Eisenhower. In New Jersey, he bats 
his lashes at Taft by calling on Gov- 
ernor Driscoll to withdraw his or- 
ganized backing for Ike. Between 
Stassen and the nomination stand two 
other dark horses: one to the left of 
him and one to the right. In the event 
of a deadlock, the Eisenhower forces 
may shift to Warren, the Taft forces 
to MacArthur. Should these man- 
euvers also end in deadlock, the dele- 
gates will find Stassen waiting im- 
patiently. Meanwhile, Stassen, in the 
bright light of campaign torches, 
mounts his dark horse to ride off 
in all directions at once. 

The Democratic primary has, in a 
very crucial way, been influenced by 
the Republican race. Well-informed 
sources have long insisted that Tru- 
man would run only if Taft were the 
GOP nominee. HST’s decision to 


withdraw was the culmination of his 
desire not to run, brought to a head 
by the decline of the Taft candidacy. 
But there were other factors. One of 
these was his defeat in New Hamp- 
shire, with the prospect of a repetition 
in California. Another was the in- 
sistence of party leaders that they be 
given time to buiid up a candidate. 

In another day and age, the New 
Hampshire primary would have been 
meaningless and the need to build 
up a candidate many months in ad- 
vance of the nomination unneces- 
sary. Standard operating procedure 
was to ignore the “preferentials,” to 
meet in smoke-filled rooms, to hand- 
pick the favorite, and then to stage 
the convention hoopla. But thie is 
1952 and the voters are opening their 
big mouths and shouting down the 
politicians, and the latter hear the 
noise even if their ears are not close 
to the ground. (Who ever heard of a 
admitted 
$90,000 in a Presidential primary in 


candidate spending an 
one state as Taft did in Wisconsin? 
Or walking the countryside to dozens 
of meetings, as Kefauver has?) The 
leaders of the Democratic party, in- 
cluding Truman, know that this is 
not the year to pull a candidate out 
of a derby in the waning hours of 
the convention. The people want to 
look him over long before then. 
Kefauver is the Democratic count- 
erpart of General Eisenhower in his 
appeal to the angry voter. As chair- 
man of the Senate Crime Investigat- 
ing Committee, Kefauver became the 
symbol of the independent Democrat, 
waging calm but unrelenting war on 
crime ‘and corruption. His readiness 
to run without machine endorsement, 
even against the President of the 
United States, has multiplied the 
popular impression of his independ- 
ence. His disarmingly easy manner, 
slow Tennessee drawl, and coonskin 
cap are a modern version of the old 
log-cabin campaigner. So far, Kefauv- 
er has won every preferential primary 
handily and he has entered all except 
the one in Minnesota, where his 
write-in of some 25,000 votes was a 
remarkable show of popularity in a 


state where Hubert Humphrey ran as 
a favorite son who has repeatedly 
expressed his friendliness toward 
Kefauver. In New Hampshire, Kefauv- 
er topped Truman; in Wisconsin, he 
defeated two favorite sons; in 
Nebraska, he outdistanced Kerr. 
Kefauver has more than timely 
glamour. His record as Representative 
and Senator is a very solid accom- 
plishment, especially from a liberal 
point of view. His almost perfect 
vote, as judged by the combined 
score cards of AFL, CIO and ADA. 
would make him a remarkably con- 


sistent liberal even if he came from 





DOUGLAS: WHAT IF DUTY KNOCKS? 


New York City. There is only one 
flaw in his otherwise perfect record. 
Although he has favored poll-tax re- 
peal and federal anti-lynching legis- 
lation, and although he stunned the 
Senate with a maiden speech in sup- 
port of Barkley’s ruling on closure, 
himself after 
Pepper’s defeat in Florida and voted 
with the Southern bloc to stop FEPC. 

To offset this vote, Kefauver has 
publicly declared that he will work 
for any civil-rights plank the Demo- 
cratic party may adopt. A real test of 


Kefauver reversed 


Kefauver’s power will take place in 
Florida, where he will face the 
South’s favorite son, Richard Russell, 
whose delegation, ironically enough, 


is expected to be led by Pepper. 
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Russell’s candidacy was conceived 
while Truman was still in the picture. 
A States’ Rights candidate was in- 
evitable after Senator Byrd, spokes- 
man for the South, had publicly an- 
nounced that if Truman or a Truman- 
like Democrat became the party’s 
candidate, Virginia would bolt the 
national ticket. He indicated that 
Virginia, Mississippi, South Carolina 
and Georgia would be the base of the 
secession movement, and that other 
states might be expected to follow. 
Russell is the standard-bearer of this 
movement. 


The Dixiecrat 


which 


movement, 





STEVENSON: MAN WITH A FORMULA 


may ultimately break away from the 
Democratic party, has several ob- 
jectives short of secession itself: first, 
to force the party to adopt a com- 
promise candidate for President; 
second, to make Russell the Vice 
Presidential candidate. To accomp- 
lish the latter, Russell is being whis- 
pered about, north of the Mason- 
Dixon line, as a “liberal” who just 
happens to be a Southerner on civil 
rights. Actually, there is no truth to 
this; Russell voted for Taft-Hartley, 
against improve- 
ments, to cut foreign aid, to cut 
funds for the housing expediter, 
against rent control, against price 
controls, 


minimum wage 


against co-op housing, 
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against inclusion of Point Four in 
economic aid legislation, against 
military aid to Korea, to weaken so- 
cial security. In Georgia, he is a Tal- 
madge man. But the word is out that 
“for a Southerner, Dick Russell is a 
pretty good guy.” 

Should the Russell forces fail in 
their efforts to run him for Vice 
President, there is an _ alternate 
course: to back Robert Kerr, the 
Senator from Oklahoma, for Presi- 
dent or Vice President. This highly 
urbane and immensely wealthy oil- 
man has one of the most interesting 
voting records in the U.S. Senate. 
On pure trade-union matters, he has 
voted almost perfectly: for T-H re- 
peal, for public housing, for federal 
aid to education, for co-op housing. 
His vote on international affairs is 
very good. His vote on civil rights is 
pure South; his vote on spending is 
pro-Administration; his vote on taxes 
is with the upper brackets; his vote 
on wartime controls and public power 
is fifty-fiftyish; his vote on natural 
gas is the one most notorious nega- 
tive point against him. Kerr is a 
Southerner on civil rights who be- 
spending generously to 
finance a welfare state that will do a 
little something for everybody, in- 


lieves in 


cluding the monopolies. 

The Kerr campaign has gotten off 
to two bad starts. The first was at 
the Midwest conference of the Demo- 
cratic party held several weeks ago, 
which included party workers from 
Michigan to Colorado. This confer- 
ence was intended by the Kerr forces 
to be a Kerr rally. It misfired, in 
part because Kerr was a candidate 
who was “a swell without a ground 
swell.” The second start was the 
Nebraska primary, where Demo- 
cratic leader Judge Quigley felt he 
could deliver for Kerr. But Kerr ran 
a poor second to Kefauver. Kerr re- 
mains in the race as a sort of Demo- 
cratic Stassen—a possible compro- 
mise for President or Vice President. 

Of the candidates so far discussed, 
from Taft to Kerr, all have been ex- 
posed to preferential primaries. One 
candidate, who has an_ excellent 


chance to become the Democratic 
nominee for President and a reason- 
able chance to go to the White House, 
has not yet been exposed. He has won 
immunity by insisting that he is run- 
ning for Governor of Illinois. 

The drive for Stevenson comes 
from those who want to find a candi- 
date who (1) is right (from a lib- 
eral point of view) on all four major 
problems mentioned earlier, (2) will 
hold the Democratic party together, 
and (3) has enough glamour to win. 

The first two requirements seem 
almost self-contradictory. But Adlai 
Stevenson may do the impossible, for 
he is a man of heavy resolution and 
light touch. He is one of the earliest 
members of ADA, yet a close friend 
of James Byrnes. He has acted vig- 
orously for civil rights in Illinois, yet 
numbers Richard Russell among his 
cousins. (No wonder he can evolve 
formulas on civil rights that propose 
not to use Federal power until the 
states have a chance to clean their 
houses through local action.) He has 
proposed major amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley law without necessarily 
calling for repeal. 

The problem with Stevenson is how 
to make him a household word with 
the millions of voters who want to be 
in on the ground floor of this election 
business. He seems to be eligible—is 
he electable? 

Unfortunately, there will be no test, 
except perhaps in Oregon, where 
Stevenson will face Kefauver. Be- 
cause party leaders recognize the 
need this year for popular approval 
of the candidate before the conven- 
tion, there is much thought directed 
at filling this gap in the Stevenson 
candidacy by running Kefauver for 
Vice President. 

Illinois gives Stevenson the perfect 
background for a nominee. The inter- 
national-minded East, the tradition- 
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ally isolationist Midwest and the old 
South all intersect in the Sucker 
State. Historically, it has produced 
great men with the unifying formula 
of the hour, the most famous being 
Lincoln; earlier, it gave up Stephen 
Douglas with his theory of popular 
sovereignty. In this hour, Illinois 
presents Stevenson . 


Douglas, Paul H. 


. . and another 


Paul Douglas might have been 
the Governor of Illinois instead of 
its senior Senator, and Stevenson 
vice versa, had there not been an 
eleventh-hour switch in Illinois Demo- 
cratic plans in 1948. But as Senator, 
Paul Douglas, erstwhile college pro- 
fessor and architect of America’s so- 


cial-security program, has won such 
respect and admiration from his 
colleagues, the press and a large 
part of the public as has rarely been 
enjoyed by a member of the upper 
house. Repeated attempts to put him 
in the Presidential race have so far 
been futile, although he appeals to 
the most divergent people. He is an 
internationalist from an historically 
isolationist state. He seeks an aggres- 
sive Asia policy but does not ignore 
Europe’s crucial importance. He is a 
Northern liberal who, Senator Rus- 
sell Long of Louisiana insists, could 
win support down South. He wants 
good social legislation but opposes 
real prodigality. He has stood with 


the Administration on basic concepts 
while fighting it on important issues 
such as court appointments. Above 
all, he commands respect because he 
is so patently a man driven by duty. 
Should the Democratic convention be 
sufficiently divided to require a unify- 
ing force, his conception of duty may 
still make Douglas the candidate. 

From this short survey, it is clear 
that there is no dearth of candidates 
either in the Democratic or Repub- 
lican camp. But whatever the names 
that issue from the conventions, the 
lasting impact of the Presidential pri- 
maries this year will be the quiet 
revolution: the intrusion of the voter 
into the smoke-filled room. 








F Ropert A. TAFT’s CAMPAIGN for 
| the Presidency should come a crop- 
per, which still is possible despite 
his victories in Wisconsin and 
Nebraska, many of his supporters 
will switch at once to Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. The little band of semi-pro- 
fessional pols, who congregate at Her- 
bert Hoover’s feet in the Waldorf 
Tower, already are canvassing the 
possibility of starting a MacArthur 
boom. And Taft clearly knows it. 
Touring Wisconsin recently in his 
chartered bus, he remarked to a seat- 
mate: 


“If the Eisenhower managers 
think they can nominate Ike by 
getting rid of me, they may be in 
for a sad awakening. They may 
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merely have Ike leaping from the 

frying pan into the fire.” 

There’s reason to believe, in fact, 
that Taft himself might lead the trek 
to MacArthur—or give it his bless- 
ing, at least. 

In the weeks before the New 
Hampshire primary, Taft had all but 
wiped out the widespread doubt 
among GOP politicos that thwarted 
his Presidential ambitions in °40, 
*44 and *48—the doubt that he could 
win a Presidential election. He had 
done so partly by his impressive vic- 
tory over “Jumpin’ Joe” Ferguson in 
Ohio in 1950, and partly by reiterat- 
ing, over and over again, that he 
could win. The pols had begun to 
believe Taft because they wanted to 
believe him; they had always liked 
Taft. And besides, they were reason- 
ably certain that Harry S. Truman 
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would again be the Democratic can- 
didate; anyone, they reasoned, could 
beat Harry. 

New Hampshire was a_ rude 
awakening, and Minnesota a revela- 
tion. In New Jersey and elsewhere. 
county chairmen who had been con- 
sidered on the fence or even inclined 
toward Taft jumped to Ike. Taft an- 
nounced that he wanted out from 
the New Jersey primary. The Presi- 
dent announced that he wouldn’t 
run again. Despite Wisconsin and 
Nebraska, the old doubts returned, 
and with them a new determination. 

For, to many of Taft’s supporters. 
Eisenhower is simply a New Dealer 
in ODs. As commander of SHAEF 
and later of SHAPE, Ike was so 
closely identified with the Adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy that some of 
Taft’s more frantic supporters, in 
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TAFT: SACRIFICE TO MACARTHUR? 


fact, consider him only less culpable 
than Dean Acheson, the devil incar- 
nate. And the more temperate ones, 
perhaps rightly, see no possibility of 
the change in foreign policy they be- 
lieve mandatory, if Eisenhower is 
elected President. 

Moreover, the fight for the GOP 
nomination has been so bitter that 
many of the Taft men feel that, with 
Ike as President, they could look for- 
ward to nothing but crumbs. After 
twenty years of gnawing hunger, they 
want more. 

As a result, in recent weeks an 
increasing number of Taft’s support- 
ers have been saying: 

“We still think Taft is the best 
man for President, but the voters 
may be too damn dumb to know 
it. They want glamour. OK, if 
that’s what they want, that’s what 
we'll give them. MacArthur has 
glamour, too. He’s even more of a 
military hero than Ike.” 

This is the strategy they are now 
discussing: (1) if the Taft band- 
wagon collapses before the Oregon 
primary, then an all-out drive will be 
made to carry the primary for Mac- 
Arthur, who already is entered; (2) 
otherwise they will let the Taft cam- 
paign run its course, and if, after 
the first few ballots, it becomes evi- 
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dent that Taft can’t win, they will 
attempt to stampede the convention 
to MacArthur. 

MacArthur, of course, has said on 
several dozen occasions that he isn’t 
a candidate for the nomination, but 
he always has added the all-import- 
ant but: 


“I would be recreant to all my 
concepts of good citizenship were 
I to shrink because of the hazards 
and responsibilities involved from 
accepting any public duty to which 
I might be called by the American 
people.” 


Actually, MacArthur has been an- 
ticipating such a call for weeks, and 
has been awaiting it with increasing 
eagerness. MacArthur is a neighbor 
of Hoover’s at the Waldorf, and he 
frequently confers with the ex-Presi- 
dent, whom he considers a _ political 
seer. In addition, his own suite is 
the scene of a perpetual Republican 
caucus; scores of GOP leaders have 
been visiting him there, including 
Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy, who failed 
to return the kind words Taft spoke 
about him in Wisconsin for the sim- 
ple reason that MacArthur is his man. 

From the first, MacArthur viewed 
Taft’s candidacy as a means of vin- 
dicating MacArthur and the Far 
Eastern policies for which he was 
dismissed from his Tokyo command. 
When the race was getting under 
way, he raised the hope among 
Taft’s lieutenants that he eventually 
would campaign actively for the 
Ohioan. There was even talk in Taft 
circles of a plan for MacArthur to 
make the keynote address at the con- 
vention, and to speak out there 
against the idea of a military man 
in the White House, meaning, nat- 
urally, Ike. 

Since then, MacArthur has cooled 
perceptibly toward Taft. He still 
speaks highly of Taft, and he still 
tells visitors that he would never do 
anything to embarrass Taft’s candi- 
dacy. However, he began to express 
mild doubts about Taft’s potentiali- 
ties as a vote-getter even before Min- 
nesota. And he occasionally has ex- 
pressed regret that Taft, while attack- 


ing the Administration for bungling 
in the Far East, has failed to empha- 
size sufficiently the alternative policy 
that he offered, and to press it force- 
fully enough. He now says that what 
the nation should fear is not a mili- 
tary man, but the wrong kind. 

MacArthur still is anxious for 
vindication. Moreover, he definitely 
cannot be counted among those 
“who like Ike.” His own dislike of 
Eisenhower budded when Ike was on 
his staff in the Philippines, and it 
sprang to full flower during World 
War II. For tactical reasons, he now 
insists that he likes Eisenhower per- 
sonally, but he still speaks slightingly 
of Ike’s abilities. 

Thus, a drive to switch Taft’s sup- 
port to MacArthur would not find 
the latter shying away. The question 
is: Could it succeed? 

Those who argue that it could, re- 
call the fantastic emotional upheaval 
which took place in the United States 
when MacArthur returned. They 
point out that he still draws tremend- 
ous crowds wherever he goes and 
whenever he speaks. And they note 
that Taft and Harold E. Stassen in- 
variably draw their greatest applause 
whenever they mention his name. 

On the other hand, glamour cannot 
always be translated into votes, and 
the fact that Americans may revere 
a man as a military hero does not 
always mean they would like to see 
him in the White House. The postwar 
careers of both Admiral Dewey and 
General Wood are proof of that. 
And historically it appears highly im- 
probable that even Taft could get an 
appreciable number of his supporters 
to switch to MacArthur, if his own 
campaign should come a cropper. 
Political loyalties are built on gravy. 
If Eisenhower seems headed for the 
GOP nomination and likely to win 
the election, the pols, regardless of 
how they may feel about the issues 
involved, probably will knock each 
other down to get on the Eisenhower 
bandwagon. Why, at such a late day, 
start working for a possible winner, 
instead of riding along with a prob- 
able one? 














BOHN 


osEPH Woop Krutcu is one of 
tae favorite fellow passengers on 
what old Carlyle called “this -luke- 
warm bullet, the earth.” He can think 
straight from the smallest insect to 
the farthest star and tie both of them 
in with the fate of man. What he has 
previously done with such productive 
mulling over and sorting out in 
Thoreau and The Twelve Seasons he 
has now continued in a new environ- 
ment and thus with partly new mater- 
ials in The Desert Year (William 
Sloane Associates, $3.75). 

| suppose what I mainly like 
about this man, who by some queer 
quirk became a professor of dra- 
matic literature, is the reach of his 
sensitivity. He leaves St. Francis far 
behind. Nothing, animate or inani- 
mate, is omitted from the scope of 
his understanding. As I read along, I 
find him now and again carrying me 
over the border of the areas which 
had previously engaged my interest 
and affection. 

I recall that many years ago I was 
returning from a long tour of our 
Western country of prairie and 
desert. For a short time, I had visited 
the very wide and wonderful waste- 
land to which Mr. Krutch gives such 
loving attention in this book. I had, 
of course, appreciated the spectacular 
effects, the great reaches, the far 
mountains, the monumental sculp- 
tures, the gorgeous colors of rock and 
sand in the sun, the wide sky, the 
myriads of stars, so much more im- 
mediate, more important than they 
are in the East. 

As we were crossing the state of 
Ohio, something happened to the 


THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Bard of the 
Desert 


engine of our train. Suddenly it 
stopped in the midst of a rolling re- 
gion of farms and woodland. It was 
a Sunday evening. Along with the 
other passengers, I dismounted and 
began to walk up and down the 
track. But soon the landscape tempted 
me. I wandered off into a pastureland 
and discovered a tempting and 
crowded bit of swamp. Birds were 
swooping down for their evening 
drink—robins, swallows, songspar- 
rows, bluebirds. The place was buz- 
zing with insects, crawling with every 
sort of living thing. 

For months, I had been accustomed 
to regions where you could walk for 
miles and see only one sort of cactus 
or some other specimen of Mr. 
Krutch’s “devil’s garden” infinitely 
repeated. But here in Ohio, within 
the space one could cover with his 
hand, were myriad plants pushing 
their roots down into the moist earth 
and their blossoms up into the soft 
air. I lay close against the sod and 
took in the buzz and hum and song 
and infinite variety of color and form 

and I knew that I was back in my 
own country. The beauties of the 
desert seemed foreign and alien and 
far away. 

What Mr. Krutch has done is to 
naturalize me as a citizen of the desert 
country. I cannot say that the toads 
and tarantulas and bats and lizards 
of the sandy Southwest seem as lovely 
to me as our fellow inhabitants of the 
Northwest, but their way of life has, 
at least, been made to seem rational. 
| am practically ready to accept them 
as fellow citizens. The richly colored 
landscape itself—or sandscape or 


rockscape—always struck me as so 
spectacularly grandiose that the 
sparse vegetable covering seemed in- 
consequential. But this man writes so 
appealingly that he has wakened 
within me the longing to return to 
that lean land. 

Mr. Krutch suggests, half face- 
tiously, that in addition to requiring 
periods of residence of doctoral can- 
didates, universities should demand 
certain months of “non-residence,” 
time spent in deserts or on moun- 
tains. The preparatory periods which 
served as inspiration for the saints 
and prophets will immediately sug- 
gest the line of reasoning. The most 
precious qualities are those which the 
individual must develop in himself, 
by himself, through himself. In the 
city’s crowd, as Wordsworth, Thor- 
eau and many another discovered 
long ago, these values never burgeon 
or are prematurely smothered. In the 
sparcely settled desert or prairie or 
mountain region, they have space and 
time to flourish. 

Though this is a gentle book and 
seems far from the dust of battle. it 
is by no means an ivory-tower per- 
formance. The ideological battle of 
our time lurks ever in the back of 


the author’s mind and, more often 


than he probably intended, casts its, 


shadow over the cheerful proceedings 
which occupy the foreground. Espec- 
ially appreciated by this reader are 
the subtle references to the import- 
ance of genuinely private property. 
Some things must be owned. Some 
things must be private. 

And in his Postscript Mr. Krutch 
gives us the most charming example 
of useless investigation. The hun- 
dreds of thousands of bats swarming 
out of the Carlsbad Caverns uni- 
formly gyrate in a counter-clockwise 
direction. Our professor of dramatic 
literature has set himself the task of 
discovering the law which lies behind 
this tantalizing fact. Perhaps some 
reader of Tue New LEapeER can lend 
him an assist by discovering whether 
south of the Equator bats are batty 
in the opposite direction—that is, 
clockwise. 


The New Leader 
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By Philip Martin 


The Case of General Gulay 


Galician thugs tried to kill the head of the Ukrainian Liberation Movement; 
his crime—trying to cooperate with American and Russian anti-Communists 


INCE 1945, a determined band of 
, “amb Ukrainians has been 
trying to stampede Western diplomats 
and former citizens of the Soviet 
Ukraine into a_ racial vendetta 
against the U.S.S.R.’s 100,000,000 
Great Russians. These Galicians argue 
that the free world can defeat Com- 
munism only by announcing a pre- 
determined plan to Balkanize Russia 
into a score of separate states (in- 
cluding a Great Ukraine from the 
Carpathians to the Caucasus). Stalin 
is a mere passing phantom, they 
argue; the Russian people are the 
eternal enemy of mankind. 
Unwholesome as this line appears, 
it made a deep impression, in the 
early days of the cold war, on West- 
ern officials. Generals listened atten- 
tively to the Nazi war criminals head- 
ing up the so-called Anti-Bolshevik 
Block of Nations (ABN) [see THE 
New Leaper, September 10, 1951]. 
Editors gullibly reprinted tales about 
a Ukrainian insurgent army which at 
one point claimed to have slain 
35,000 MVD officers since the war. 
Advanced knowledge of the climate 
inside Russia soon shattered these 
myths, The testimony of thousands of 
Soviet defectors, backed up by the 
close study of experts, established the 
fact that the Russian peoples were 
united in their hatred of Communist 
terror. Also, it became evident that 
the Galician group was less interested 
in undermining the Soviet regime 
than in undermining anti-Communist 
Russians like Alexander Kerensky 
and Raphael Abramovitch and re- 
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sponsible Americans like George 
Kennan and Eugene Lyons, who 
would have no truck with the Gali- 
cians’ arrant racism. U.S. officials 
backed away: Well-heeled Galician 
and extremist monarchist organiza- 
tions, which concentrated on attack- 
ing Russian democrats, were un- 
doubtedly saturated with Soviet 
secret agents. When Korea prompted 
U.S. governmental and private agen- 
cies to mobilize refugee anti-Com- 
munists, these sowers of discord were 
carefully excluded. 

The American Committee for the 
Liberation of the Peoples of Russia, 
working for a unified political organ- 
ization of former Soviet citizens, 
welcomed representatives of all politi- 
cal parties and all Soviet nationalities, 
but drew two firm lines. All groups 
wishing to receive Committee aid 
were (1) to be republican and demo- 
cratic in character, and (2) to recog- 
nize the principle of self-determina- 
tion for the liberated peoples of 
Russia. This last excluded the Gali- 
cians, who ask not self-determina- 
tion, but pre-determination. 

By last fall, the mediating efforts 
of the American Committee were 
bringing about a working union of 
five leading Russian organizations* 
and six groups composed exclusively 
of non-Russian nationalities. But 
when the Committee sought a strong 
and representative Ukrainian organ- 


* Several of these ‘‘Russian’’ groups include as 
many Ukrainian, Georgian, Jewish and Byelorussian 
members as Great Russians. One of them, the 
SBONR, a group of veterans ef General Vlassov's 
Russian Liberation Army, is more than 50 per cent 
Ukrainian. 


ization, it ran into a stone wall of 
fear and intimidation. For while the 
Galician diehards had themselves at- 
tracted few former Soviet Ukrainians, 
they had been terrorizing the rest of 
them in German and Austrian DP 
camps, hoping to block the emergence 
of a unified Ukrainian organization 
ready to work with the Russians. The 
history of Ukrainian organizations in 
West Germany from 1947 to 1950 is 
a history of night raids and beatings. 
Embittered, scores of Ukrainians left 
politics; others were forced to work 
in secret. 

Only in the past year or so has the 
atmosphere begun to clear. A confer- 
ence at Fiirstenfeldbriick last Octo- 
ber 6-7 finally brought together six 
Ukrainian organizations (the Ukrain- 
ian Free Cossacks, the Union of 
Ukrainian Agrarians, the Ukrainian 
Democratic Union, the Ukrainian 
Popular Movement, the Ukrainian 
Republican Cossack Movement, and 
the Ukrainian Democratic Group) 
under the name of the Ukrainian Lib- 
Movement. They pledged 
themselves to a struggle for the lib- 
eration not only of the Ukraine, but 
of the entire Soviet Union; to coop- 
eration with other nationality groups 
and with Russian organizations; and 
to self-determination, rather than pre- 
determination, for the Ukrainian 
people—z.e., for a democratic govern- 
ment to be formed by a democratic- 
ally elected Ukrainian Constituent As- 
sembly subject to ratification by the 
peoples of the Ukraine. 

As chairman of the new move- 
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GULAY CONTINUED 


ment, the Fiirstenfeldbriick confer- 
ence elected the venerable leader of 
the Ukrainian Free Cossacks, General 
Diomed P. Gulay. From 1917 to 
1919, Gulay had served as an officer 
of the Ukrainian anti-Bolshevik 
Army and as an official of the Ukrain- 
ian anti-Communist regime. His re- 
publican and anti-centralization senti- 
ments have been well known for 
years. 

The movement came under im- 
mediate attack from both the Soviet 
Communist and the diehard Galician 
press. A week after the Fiirstenfeld- 
briick conference, an émigré chief- 
tain named Ivan Bagryanni wrote in 
his journal Ukrainski Visti that Gen- 
eral Gulay was “a shedder of Ukrain- 
ian blood” and spoke of punishing 
“traitors” by “flogging [them] with 
ramrods” and “throwing [them] into 
the sea.” 

Two weeks later, on October 30, a 
camp official named Kopernik in the 
Schleissheim DP Camp near Munich 
beat up an influential member of the 
Ukrainian Liberation Movement, a 
certain Zalesky. Kopernik, who be- 
longs to the Bagryanni organization’s 
special guard, went unpunished. 

At 11:20 on the night of November 
15, General Gulay was sitting in his 
room at the Schleissheim camp when 
the doorknob turned and a voice said, 
“There’s a letter for you from Funk 
Caserne.” When Gulay opened the 
door, three men, one of them masked, 
rushed through and fell upon him. 
Gulay cried for help, but before a 
neighbor, Petro Varanek, could reach 
him, he had been almost strangled 
and had received three knife wounds 
in the left shoulder. The assailants 
ran away but were soon caught. 

The three attackers were Mikola 
Litvin, Roman Gnyp and Gregory 
Tsipera, all young Galicians who had 
come recently to Schleissheim from 
other cities in Germany. At the time 
of their arrest, the following letter 
was found on Litvin: 

“Dear Comrade Sava: Please 
come to Schleissheim with Mr. 


Gnyp. At any rate, take along an- 
other ‘fine and_ strong’  fel- 


low. What about, we will talk 
over on the spot. Come in the eve- 
ning and with the bus, and don’t 
talk about anything with Gnyp. 
Everything will be discussed on 
the spot. The matter is very im- 
portant. At this time, don’t talk to 
anyone about it. With regards, 


M.S.” 

After several delays, the trial of 
the three terrorists got under way on 
February 18, in the Fifth District 
HICOG Court in Munich. One de- 
fense attorney, a well-paid German 
criminal lawyer named Karl Staubitz- 
er, concentrated on trying to clear 
Tsipera, against whom the direct evi- 
dence was least formidable. The 
other, Longin Holeiko, a Ukrainian 
separatist émigré, defended Gnyp and 
Litvin and attempted to turn the trial 
into a political circus. 

The main line of Holeiko’s defense 
was that the crime was a “prank” by 
“juveniles” who were not trying to 
kill Gulay, but merely to “punish the 
traitor.” But in his attempt to show 
Gulay to be a “traitor,” Holeiko may 
have told American authorities more 
than they knew before. For Holeiko 
produced a certain Vasily Glazkov, 
a Cossack adventurer who is one 
of the recognized chiefs of the ABN. 

Use of terror is an old story with 
the ABN. Its leader, Stepan Bandera, 
got his start in prewar Poland by or- 
ganizing the assassinations of Polish 
Ministers and Ukrainians who ac- 
cepted posts in the Polish Govern- 
ment. Unfortunately, Glazkov was 
not questioned at the trial about 
ABN’s part in the attempt on Gulay. 
But few American observers believed 
that Gnyp, Litvin and Tsipera could 
have conspired all by themselves to 
kill General Gulay. 

None of the three assailants, it 
soon developed, knew much more 
about Gulay than that he had “sold 
himself to Kerensky and the Rus- 
sians,” a slogan they had heard at 
Galician meetings. Their indoctrina- 
tion into the mystique of Ukrainian 
separatism was so superficial that 
they could not even explain the mean- 
ing of the phrase, “a single undivided 
Russia,” which to most separatists 





is Russian chauvinism personified. 
Whether the ABN or the Bagryanni 
group masterminded the attempt on 
Gulay remains a mystery, but that it 
originated in higher quarters seems 
certain. 
Prosecuting attorney Wolfgang 
Baur, a 35-year-old American, asked 
that Gnyp, Litvin and Tsipera be con- 
victed of attempted first-degree mur- 
der and sentenced to five years im- 
prisonment. On March 6, Judge Am- 
brose Fuller handed down a twenty- 
page opinion sentencing the three 
terrorists to seven years in jail. 
Gulay, dignified and assured 
throughout the trial, is back at work 
now, trying to weld his Ukrainian 
Liberation Movement into a demo- 
cratic revolutionary force. The ABN 
and Bagryanni papers, which openly 
defended the 


smarting, 


terrorists, are still 
waiting for American 
authorities to crack down on their 
activities. 
inevitable. 


Some such move seems 
As the bulletin of the 
Ukrainian Liberation Movement put 
it: 

“In our view, the perpetrators of 
the crime deserve far less con- 
demnation than those who, through 
the press, inflamed chauvinist in- 
tincts and called for ‘punishment.’ 
Terror, in a political struggle, is a 
sign of weakness and amorality. 
As a method, it is condemned by 
history and by all progressive 
humanity. . . . The great mass of 
the Ukrainian people are not be- 
hind the terrorists: they long for 
real freedom, justice and peace, 
which one cannot achieve by 
means of dictatorship and force.” 
American authorities, both in Mun- 

ich and Washington, who had been 
hoping somehow to “work out a 
compromise” between Russian and 
Ukrainian democrats and the vocal 
Galicians, have reacted quite strongly 
to the attempt on Gulay. They are 
now determined that, despite all the 
shrill cries that may emerge from 
the Galician lobby in Washington, 
America will no longer countenance 
terrorist groups. The attempt to kill 
General Gulay may turn out to be the 
best thing that ever happened to 
Ukrainian—and Russian—democrats. 


The New Leader 
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RIESEL 


OR THOSE who see a witch-hunter 
Fini every broom, think this 
over: For some two years now, there 
has been a great hubbub over the re- 
fusal of some Hollywood studios to 
hire writers, producers and actors 
formerly identified with the party 
line. Those who have helped dig 
these glamorous proletarians out of 
the swimming-pool fronts have been 
denounced as bigots who would 
saddle America with the same totali- 
These 
charges have been made, as usual, 
without any of the typewriter brig- 
ades digging into the facts. For 
months now, many of the consistent 
anti-Communist writers have attempt- 
ed to help the Hollywood cult crew 
by offering to provide the means for 
the former fellow-travelers to make 
just one—I repeat, just one—effective 
anti-Communist gesture or statement. 

This offer has been made to Julie 
Garfield, to Sam Jaffe, to Philip Loeb 
and to Larry Parks. None of them 
has heeded. They’ve knocked at a 
hundred doors 
They’ve hired 
They’ve been to see Jewish organiza- 
tions, Eric Johnston, Jack Potofsky, 
newspaper 


tarianism we're 


fighting. 


asking for aid. 


brilliant counsel. 


columnists, and have 
made all sorts of frantic promises. 
But they haven’t once actually gone 
out to the public and joined anti- 
Communist organizations or blasted 
the Soviet’s attack on artists. 

If this isn’t significant to the anti- 
anti-Communists, nothing ever will 
be and the honest anti-totalitarian 
now has two enemies. . 

a 
It will be shown that Mrs. Owen 
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;HEARD On the LEFT 


By Victor Riesel 


Ex-Fellow Travelers 


Lag in Red Fight 


Lattimore, even 20 years ago, had 
access to regions in Asia in which no 
other American could travel. Who 
got her in, as if we need ask? 
— ae 
Lattimore’s memorandum to Presi- 
dent Truman on July 3, 1945, a 
copy of which I now have, reveals 
that he imputed to Japan the very 
tactics now used by the Soviet Union 
—and warned that Japan, not Russia, 
would be our postwar enemy... . 
That is, unless we, at that time, forced 
Generalissimo Chiang to “give them 
[the Communists] real power within 
a coalition government . . . not just 
token representation. . . .” In this 
memo, he laughs at and puts in 
quotes the “Bolshevik Menace.” . . . 
+ + + 
Is it true that Commentary is un- 
der bitter attack for running Irving 
Kristol’s brilliant analysis of the con- 
fusion of the anti-anti-Communists on 
the civil-liberties front? Could it be 
that this sensitive, skilful piece, which 
should be distributed by the millions 
across the land, is resented because 
Mr. Kristol, for the first time in that 
circle, dares to criticize those who 
are purists and want civil liberties 
for all—Communists, Nazis, Fascists, 
etc.—but not for those who criticize 
them? What goes? 
+ + + 
Bella Dodd, now speaking for the 
first time since she broke, has the 
most damaging things to say about 
the apparatus. .. . Whittaker Chamb- 
ers will make his first important 
speech—in Hollywood for the Mo- 
tion Picture Alliance. It will be 
smeared. So will the Alliance. So let 


it be known here that one of the most 
influential men in MPA, and the man 
who first asked that Whittaker come 
West, is Roy Brewer, militant leader 
of the AFL stagehands in the film 
colony and one of the most progres- 
sive men in California labor. . . . 
+ + + 

Herbert K. Sorrell, who led the vio- 
lent left-wing Hollywood strikes and 
later broke with the Commies, who 
gave him powerful support, is quit- 
ting the union field. So ends dismally 
the saga of the lefties’ effort to cap- 
ture the movie studios’ AFL technical 
crafts. Some one should get up solid 
gold Oscars for stagehand leaders 
Dick Walsh and Roy Brewer, for 
balking this 15-year offensive which 
would have given the Left its greatest 
propaganda weapon and a bottomless 
barrel of dough. Oddly enough, it 
was controlled by Harry Bridges. 

+ + + 

The Socialist party of India rolled 
up 12,000,000 votes in the recent elec- 
tions, making it the second party 
there. Now it would be nice if it used 
its power to smash the Communists, 
instead of permitting vice versa. 

ae ee 

When the full story is told of 
George Shaw Wheeler, the former 
AMG official who renounced his 
American citizenship to go over to 
the Communists, it will be revealed 
that he was placed in his vital posi- 
tion in occupied Germany by a man 
close to President Truman, a man 
who still has access to the White 
House. .. . 

a. ee, 

Bright boy, that Batista. When he 
took over, he first seized the power- 
houses. Had he not, he’d have been 
out today. The electrical workers’ 
leaders were ready for a strike which 
would have paralyzed Cuba. They got 
a man to the Presidential Palace to 
seek out President Prio. But he had 
already been driven out by the re- 
bellious troops—and the union de- 
cided it was folly to lose its men in 
a fight to protect Prio when his gov- 
ernment was unwilling to defend it- 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO 
ANEURIN BEVAN 


Dear Mr. BEVAN: 


HILE you argue with Mr. But- 

ler [Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—Eb.], or indeed with Mr. 
Attlee, on social services versus ar- 
maments, a friendly guest of your 
country can but look on. But when 
you raise matters of world import, 
any world citizen is entitled to argue 
with you. Great Britain is a key na- 
tion in the world’s debate: the Labor 
party is a key party in Great Britain; 
and you are a key man in the Labor 
party. Nothing that you say on world 
affairs can therefore be of unconcern 
to a world citizen. 

Now, after ages of historical chaos, 
it looks as if the affairs of men were 
evolving toward world order, but, 
unfortunately, passing first through 
a dangerous phase during which 
their simplification takes the form of 
a struggle between two camps. It is 
essential . . . that the true nature of 
this struggle should be understood 
by everybody. How can the rank and 
file understand it if the leaders do 
not? Many of us, Europeans, world 
citizens, friends and admirers of 
Great Britain, by no means com- 
mitted or even sympathetic to the 
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By Salvador de Madariaga 


Tory way of thinking, have watched 
you with dismay. For we admire 
your gifts more than the use you 
make of them, and your intelligence 
more than your ideas; and we won- 
der how it can be that so keen a 
mind should be so blind to the most 
obvious features of our life-and-death 
struggle. 

“We want to keep our minds fixed 
on principles, not on persons,” you 
said at Durham [where Bevan re- 
cently spoke—Eb.]. And we all con- 
cur. But the question that arises in 
our minds is: What are your prin- 
ciples? In vain do we search for 
an answer in your Jarrow speech. We 
find bold statements, rash statements; 
but no principles. 

You said at Jarrow: 

“The dangers from Commu- 
nism, if dangers there are, come 
not from military plans but from 
the failure to redress wrongs that 
exist in Western society. One of 
the reasons that the Tories can 
think only in terms of guns is be- 
cause the only answer to Soviet 
Communism is an alteration of so- 
cial practices and social principles 
they are reluctant to swallow.” 

Let me remove the Tories from 
the picture and retain only your own 





Salvador de Madariaga, the eminent Spanish philosopher and historian, and 
a regular contributor to our columns, takes this occasion to challenge the 
sophistic arguments with which Aneurin Bevan seeks to justify his anti- 
American and neutralist platform. Bevan has recently published a book, 
In Place of Fear, which elaborates the thesis Madariaga here demolishes. 
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political philosophy. 


Really, Mr. 
Bevan, do you believe that the only 


answer to Soviet Communism is an 
alteration of social practices and 
principles? Do you believe that there 
is one single country in Europe which 
went over to Soviet Communism be- 
cause its social practices and prin- 
ciples were not good enough? Do you 
believe that had it not been for the 
ruthless intervention of the Red 
Army—actual or potential—a single 
European nation would have adopted 
a system that abolishes trade-union 
freedom, the right to strike, freedom 
of press, party, religion and associa- 
tion, and which keeps its opposition 
in concentration camps? 

You said at Jarrow: “I say to my 
American friends that their economic 
and fiscal policies are doing more 
damage to Western Europe than 
Stalin can ever do.” No man in his 
senses can but deplore many of the 
economic and fiscal policies of the 
United States. But, leaving aside 
Marshall and other aids, which so 
considerably offset the errors... , is 
it worthy of you to put the harm 
done to Western Europe by Amer- 
ican policy higher than that which 
Stalin could ever do? Are you ready 
to stand by that sentence? It can 
mean one of only two things: That 
you are ignorant of the political 
horror and the personal distress 
which Stalin’s rule has brought to a 
number of European countries, or 
that you do not believe that Stalin 
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can overpower the West, even if it 
remains unarmed. Neither of these 
two views is tenable. So, what do 
you mean? What is your principle? 

You declare that you “cannot con- 
done” any deal with Franco. No 
Spanish exile can but have praise for 
. if no deal 
with Franco, why and how a deal 
with Rokossovsky or with Stalin? 
For you must be thinking of such a 


your conclusion. But . . 


deal, since you said at Jarrow: “Start 
making peace and not making so 
much war all the time.” 

Now, with whom do you want us 
to make peace? With Moscow or 
with its victims? You must choose. 
Since Moscow, either directly or 
through its puppet governments, is 
at war with the peoples of half of 
Europe, you can only make peace 
with Moscow by declaring war on 
those peoples. Is that what you mean 
when you say: “Start making peace” ? 

Have you a principle in all this? 
We Europeans fear either that you 
have not thought over these matters 
or that you have, but have come to 
the wrong conclusion. Often, your 
utterances and those of your friends 
sound as if you were ready to hand 
over, for good and all, the peoples 
of half of Europe to Moscow, pro- 
vided the standard of living of the 
British working classes remains un- 
impaired. Is that your principle? 

“What,” you might argue, “war? 
Since we can do nothing to save 
them, let them go.” There are a num- 
ber of answers to that. Life-and-death 
issues cannot be left to drift on the 
easy stream of empiricism. Do you 
or do you not accept in your spirit 
that the men of Eastern Europe 
should remain forever in slavery and 
their nations be reduced to colonies 
of Soviet economic imperialism? God 
forbid that the struggle should de- 
velop into a hot war; but a spiritual 
war there must be while the Eastern 
Europeans are oppressed, since we 
cannot but be with them against 
their oppressors and not with their 
oppressors against them. That is if, 
as you say, you stand on principle. 

As for war, why, it is on! A war is 
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not merely a string of battles. It is a 
conflict of wills. Today there is war 
between the Communist will and the 
liberal democratic will. This war is 
hot in several Asiatic spots, cold in 
the West, but hot also in the East of 
Europe. The peoples of Eastern 
Europe are carrying on a war partly 
active and underground, partly pas- 
sive and open, imposed on them by 
Moscow. Every day, hundreds, thou- 
sands of Eastern Europeans are sent 
to concentration camps to rot or to 
the firing squad to die. They are our 
first line of defense. It is in part be- 
cause these shock troops . . . are 
. . that the Iron Cur- 
tain does not coincide with the 
French Atlantic coast, and that we 
are still allowed to live “in this com- 
fortable part of the world,” to quote 
your own words. Is your principle to 
turn your back on them? 

If that is your principle, one could 
understand it. One would not neces- 
sarily call it a high principle or a 
far-seeing principle. But one could 
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call it a clear principle. You would, 
however, be deliberately advocating 
to the British working classes the 
biggest blackleg operation in history. 
Your principle could then be put 
thus: “I am going to maintain my 
standard of living as long as the 
Eastern Europeans maintain their 
standard of dying.” What would then 
be the difference between you and 
the old-fashioned heartless capitalist 
you so lustily flagellate? The capital- 
ist waxed fat at the expense of the 
hungry Asiatic; you wax free and 
prosperous at the expense of the 
hungry Eastern European slave. 
And then there is that American 
rearmament. Those of us who saw in 
despair the United States remain 
dumb and aloof during the Man- 
churian and Ethiopian crises are so 
all her 
shortcomings—alive to world events, 
so convinced that the Marshall Plan 
literally saved Europe, that we stand 
amazed when we read these words of 
your Jarrow speech: “They are en- 
gaged in the most tremendous re- 
the world has 


relieved to see her—with 


armament program 


ever seen. I cannot see any sense in 
it, and no one has yet tried to put 
any sense. in it.” 

Really, Mr. Bevan, may I ask 
again, do you stand by those words? 
Do they express your honest, consid- 
ered opinion? You who have seen the 
rape of so many Eastern European 
nations, the frontiers of Poland and 
Germany pushed westward with a 
brutality which no nation but Hitler’s 
Germany could have equalled, East- 
ern Germany reduced to a cardboard 
state, Austria bled white: You who 
must have read Communist literature 
and followed the Moscow press. you 
ask what 
armament be? You complain that 
“no one has yet tried to put any 
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sense” in that rearmament. Let me 
try. To begin with, it keeps you 
alive; for without it Stalin would 
have occupied the West by putsches 
in the Prague style in Italy and in 
France; and you would have been 
liquidated—oh, not the first, but not 
very far down on the list either. 
“If the Soviet Union wanted to 
realize its ambition by military ac- 
tion, what was it waiting for?” you 
asked at Jarrow. The Soviet Union 
has committed over a dozen aggres- 
sions since the end of the war, any 
one of which would have provoked a 
European war had the West been less 
exhausted. Were it not for the resist- 
ance of the Eastern Europeans, whom 
you would let down, and for the re- 
armament of America, which you see 
no sense in, the process of building 
a colonial empire for the U.S.S.R. in 
Europe would have gone on. 
Finally, the rearmament of Amer- 
ica is indispensable to place the West 
in a position to talk to Moscow at 
all. For Moscow understands no lan- 
guage but that of force. Once the 
West is strong, it can insist on set- 
tlement with a reasonable chance of 
getting it. And of getting it without 
war. For the only danger of war in 
the West comes from the West’s own 
weakness; and one of the elements 
of this is the division of opinion 
caused by the intellectual and moral 
chaos you are contributing to. 
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Communists spend huge campaign funds 


to incite anti-American feeling 


THE COMING ELECTION 
IN MEXICO 


f 
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By Victor Alba New Leader Correspondent 


Mexico City 
HE MEXICAN CONGRESSIONAL 
benny slated for July 6, pre- 
sent something of a paradox: The 
candidates of the Left are running 
on conservative platforms, while those 
of the Right are playing the role of 
demagogues. 

Since the Revolution of 1910, the 
successful candidates have all come 
from the PRI (Party of Revolution- 
ary Institutions). The “Opposition” 
has generally been represented by a 
member of the ruling party who was 
not chosen as a candidate by the 
party convention. The fact that in 
the current campaign there are can- 
didates representing four different 
parties, and that only one among 
them is a military man, indicates 
that the democratic system in Mexico, 
despite all imperfections, is making 
progress. 

The candidates are fairly typical 
of Mexican political life. First there 
is Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, who repre- 
sents the PRI. Cortines is a former 
Minister of the Interior, and a com- 
paratively poor man in a period when 
politicians habitually wind up their 
term in office with great fortunes. 
He enjoys the support of the trade 
unions and the peasant organizations. 
His program may be summed up as 
follows: religious tolerance, continued 
gradual distribution of land, large- 
scale construction of public works, 
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increased agricultural production as 
a means of raising living standards, 
and continuation of the present for- 
eign policy. The latter means mem- 
bership in the UN, recognition of the 
Spanish Republic, and an effort to 
put into effect reciprocal trade treat- 
ies. It is evident that this is a fairly 
conservative program. 

Among those who propose more 
radical things are General Miguel 
Henriquez Guzman, candidate of the 
People’s party. This party was or- 
ganized exclusively for the purpose 
of running a military man for the 
Presidency. It depends for its support 
upon elements who are disgruntled 
with the regime, and upon the 
younger military men who, not 
having taken part in the Revolution, 
would like the public to forget that 
event as a basic feature of the coun- 
try’s political life. There is a good 
deal of talk about the possibility of 
a military coup d’état by Henriquez 
in the event of his defeat. But such 
a move would be contrary to Hen- 
riquez’s personal interests, since he is 
a very rich man. His program con- 
sists mainly of two points: to put 
an end to graft in the Administra- 
tion and to advance the basic objec- 
tives of the Revolution. 

Efrain Gonzales Luna, Presidential 
candidate of the Party of National 
Action, is the representative of the 
Catholic interest. There is no direct 


Church participation in politics, but 
in its pronouncements Catholic Ac- 
tion, the Church’s lay organization, 
clearly supports Luna’s party. Luna 
is a businessman and a lawyer. He 
advocates electoral reform, agrarian 
reforms that would go beyond those 
of the Revolution, and the develop- 
ment of the power of the municipali- 
ties. 

Vicente Lombardo Toledano is 
the candidate of the Popular party, 
the Communist party and the several 
Communist splinter groups which re- 
fused to go along with the assassina- 
tion of Trotsky but follow the Mos- 
cow line in all other respects. Tol- 
edano is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Moscow-controlled 
World Federation of Trade Unions, 
and President of the pro-Communist 
Latin American Federation of Work- 
ers. He is conducting his campaign 
on exclusively international issues. 

In reality, Toledano’s campaign is 
merely an excuse for attacking the 
United States and advocating Soviet 
foreign policies. Thus far, he 
has discussed only one domestic is- 
sue, that of the trusts. He advocates 
repeal of the anti-trust law on the 
ground that the faster the monopolies 
are allowed to develop, the sooner the 
Mexicans will be privileged to enjoy 
the benefits of socialism. 

Participation of a Communist can- 
didate in the national elections—even 
if he denies he is a Communist—in- 
dicates the enormous interest that 
Moscow takes in Mexico as a base of 
operations against the United States. 
Toledano is conducting an active 
campaign that calls for tremendous 
expenditures. Yet his party has few 
members and practically no funds. 

Toledano can play the role he does 
by concealing his Communist con- 
nections from the public. The Mex- 
ican people, like that of other Latin 
American countries, is poorly in- 
formed on the nature of the objec- 
tives and activities of international 
Communism. It is this unfortunate 
situation that permits Toledano to 
parade as a protagonist of local 
Mexican and national interests. 


The New Leader 
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By Walter K. Lewis 


Racial Bigotry 
In California 


Superpatriotic ‘America Plus’ outfit 


agitates for the ‘right’ to discriminate 


DANGEROUS new organization 
devoted to spreading racial and 

religious intolerance in America is 
active today in California. Formed 
early last year and superpatriotically 
titled “America Plus, Inc.,” it pro- 
fesses to be fighting Communism and 
socialism. In reality, its objective is 
to block implementation of the civil- 
rights pledges contained in the plat- 
forms of both major partics. 

“America Plus,” one of whose or- 
iginal sponsors, State Senator Jack 
B. Tenney, resigned when its racist 
program began to threaten him polit- 
ically, is currently engaged in spon- 
soring a so-called “Freedom of 
Choice Amendment” to the Califor- 
nia state constitution. The provisions 
of this measure, according to its 
backers, would “(1) guarantee the 
right to owners of hotels, restaurants, 
inns, cafés, bars, ice-cream parlors, 
soft-drink stands, motels, apartment 
houses and barber shops to choose 
their own guests, patrons or tenants; 
(2) outlaw FEPC legislation; (3) 
guarantee the right of a neighbor- 
hood to select its own residents on a 
voluntary non-coercive basis.” 

Under such an amendment, prop- 
erty owners would have the right to 
associate for the purpose of barring 
members of any racial or religious 
group. One of its effects would there- 
fore be to circumvent the Supreme 
Court ruling that restrictive cove- 
nants are legally unenforceable. 

“America Plus” is now attempting 
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to gather the 305,000 signatures 
which must be submitted by June 6 
if the amendment is to appear on the 
ballot this year. If the amendment is 
adopted in California, its sponsors 
frankly proclaim, “the pattern will be 
set for other states, where freedom 
of choice is now prohibited, to adopt 
similar legislation.” 

For those who denounce its pro- 
gram as fascistic, “America Plus” 
has a thoroughly specious reply: 

“The Freedom of Choice Am- 

endment proposed by America 
Plus neither segregates nor dis- 
criminates. It simply restores to 
the individual businessman and 
private property owner his right to 
choose his own guests, patrons, 
tenants, neighbors and employees. 
He may choose all Negroes or all 
Jews if he likes. Or he may choose 
all whites or Gentiles, or some of 
each. The rule applies equally to 
all businessmen and private prop- 
erty owners, regardless of race. 
color, nationality or religion.” 

Aldrich Blake, the executive direct- 
or of “America Plus,” has long been 
active in Los Angeles politics. In 
1946, he was campaign manager for 
former Councilman Meade Mac- 
Clanahan, whose affinity for Gerald 
L. K. Smith led to his recall. During 
the recall fight, Blake, a publisher 
of a pro-MacClanahan periodical, 
carried on a scurrilous campaign 
against minority groups. He is now 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma, where he re- 
putedly owns oil interests, raising 
funds for his new outfit, which he 


hopes one day to expand into # 
nationwide organization. 


“America Plus’ does not pro- 
pose to endorse candidates,” Blake 
says, “but it knows that the 1952 
elections are coming up! And be- 
fore the national conventions are 
held, it expects to convene its own 
Continental Congress and present 
the results of its deliberations to 
the delegates of these political 
party assemblages, with a demand 
for action.” 


Blake is busy contacting other 
pitchmen for racial and religious 
bigotry throughout the country, ad- 
vancing his group’s fundamental 
principle of the “right” to be biased. 
“The American citizen,” according to 
“America Plus,” “has the right to in- 
dulge his own biases, prejudices and 
preferences. In some form, these are 
a part of the very nature of every 
citizen.” 

Fortunately, there are signs of 
rising opposition to these new apos- 
tles of bigotry. The conservative San 
Francisco Chronicle, which has been 
in the forefront of the fight against 
“America Plus,” declared editorially: 


“Tt would hand Moscow another 
chunk of ammunition for its 
propaganda guns. The most potent, 
the most effective such ammunition 
Russia has been able to employ 
against the United States has been 
the periodic examples of racial in- 
tolerance. This is more—a great 
deal more—of the same.” 


The AFL San Francisco Labor 
Council has also condemned “Amer- 
ica Plus” and its Free Choice Amend- 
ment as part and parcel of a move 
“to legalize discrimination and make 
it the public policy of this state.” 

Most encouraging of all, “Amer- 
ica Plus” has failed to recruit as 
many volunteer helpers as anticipated 
to gather signatures for its amend- 
ment, and has been forced to fall 
back on professional petition-circulat- 
ors. The budget for the petition drive 
has been set at $75,000—a sum which 
Aldrich Blake has not yet succeeded 
in raising, despite his trip te Okla- 
homa and his urgent appeals to fel- 
low-hatemongers. 








Unworldly One-Worldism disastrously 


led the West to forego a strategy that could 


have blocked Soviet expansion 


Why We 


U. S. SUSPICION OF BRITAIN AIDED STALIN 


Lost the Peace 
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By Norman Angell 


HY have we lost the peace—for the second time? 

Having got into a second war which it was our 
passionate intention to avoid, and having once more 
achieved victory, why was this second victory even more 
barren of peace and security than the first? 

One reason, of course, why we profit so little by ex- 
perience is that having made bad mistakes we desire 
above all to forget them. We rationalize that desire: 
“Spilt milk. ... Water over the dam. . . . What’s the good 
of raking up the past? Forget it and start afresh.” But 
by refusing to examine the nature and cause of past mis- 
takes we make it almost inevitable that we should repeat 
them. And repetition becomes progressively more costly. 
The next war, with its atomic accompaniment, will in- 
volve material and moral costs falling as heavily upon 
the United States as upon the other belligerents, costs 





Our military triumph in World War II was even more 
complete than in the first. Why has it not brought us 
peace and security? Why are we now forced to face the 
danger of a third world war? Norman Angell, distin- 
guished British publicist and lifelong student of the 
problems of peace and war, suggests that the answer lies 
in the political naiveté of our war leadership, and its 
basic misconception of the aims of the Soviet State. 
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which are utterly beyond all human computation. 
Some of the mistakes which have entered into the loss 
of the peace are now all but universally avowed. But 
merely to admit errors won’t enable us to avoid repeating 
them, unless we realize what led us into them, upon what 
assumptions we acted, what motive forces we obeyed. The 
event furnishes in certain cases a test of the validity of 
our assumptions which was not available when we acted. 
Though it is easy to be wise after the event, it is also wise. 
Take the case of Franklin Roosevelt’s profound, un- 
shakable conviction, maintained almost to the hour of 
his death, that he could “win over” Uncle Joe to sincere 
cooperation in the postwar maintenance of democracy 
and freedom; that there was no danger of Russia be- 
coming a threat to the West, provided she was treated 
fairly generously. The President was insistent that what 
he regarded as the myth of Russian expansion could 
only become a reality if we gave any sign that the West- 
ern Allies were ganging up against Stalin and that, there- 
fore, the only possible technique in dealing with him was 
the “diplomacy of friendship”; that there was no problem 
in Russian-American relations which he, the President. 
could not solve in discussion with Stalin across a table. 
on a man-to-man basis. “Of this I am certain,” said the 
President on one occasion. “Stalin is not an imperialist.” 
The occasion was an interview with Mikolajezyk, war- 
time Premier of the Polish Government-in-Exile—a fact 
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which speaks for itself. 

The assumptions as to the relative harmlessness of 
Russian policy were shared by the men about Roosevelt, 
his most influential advisers both military and political 
—men, be it noted, no more Communists or fellow-travel- 
ers than Roosevelt himself. Hull was quite sure that the 
“United States could get along with the Soviets” if only 
the Allies were patient and forbearing. Hopkins wrote 
six months after Yalta that “Russia’s interests, so far as 
we can anticipate them, do not afford an opportunity for 
a major difference with us in foreign affairs.” The Rus- 
sians, he went on, wanted to maintain friendly relations 
with the United States, a power they trusted “more than 
they trust any other power in the world.” This was also 
Eisenhower’s view. In Crusade in Europe, he declares 
that there was a special bond (absent, he said, in Anglo- 
American relations) between the United States and the 
Soviet Union since “both were free from the stigma of 
colonial empire building by force.” He felt therefore that 
in the past relations of America and Russia there was 
“no cause to regard the future with pessimism.” 

It would be possible to go on indefinitely with such 
quotations from those close to Roosevelt. 

There is no discredit in having held such opinions. 
It is a tribute to a man’s character to say that he tends 
to overestimate the trustworthiness of those with whom 
he deals. And there were pressing reasons, including mili- 
tary reasons, for the attitude just described. In the early 
stages of the war, judging on the basis of knowledge then 
available, it was vital from the purely military point of 
view to win over Russia as an ally against Japan. The 
failure to do so, it was commonly asserted at the time, 
might cost the United States a million casualties. Assumed 
military need fortified moralistic assumptions. (Roosevelt 
quoted Emerson: “The way to have good friends is to be 
one.”) All this not merely influenced the over-all strategy 
of the war; it determined it. 

Quite early after the entrance of the United States into 
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the shooting war, the debate arose as to the means of 
achieving its ultimate political purposes, as outlined, for 
instance, in the Atlantic Charter. Did those purposes— 
especially those which had in view the restoration of the 
sovereignty of states then under the Nazi yoke—require 
that at the end of the war the Western Allies should be 
in a military position to block Soviet expansion west- 
ward? 

The very suggestion that this objective should guide 
the strategy of the Western Allies was profoundly shock- 
ing to Roosevelt, to most of his Cabinet, most Senators, 
most Congressmen, and—it cannot be too much empha- 
sized—to most liberals and progressives in the United 
States, to American opinion as a whole. Churchill’s effort 
to hammer out an over-all strategy which would provide a 
military position for the Anglo-American forces at the 
end of the war favorable to forestalling Soviet occupation 
of the Balkan states and insuring the liberation of Berlin, 
Vienna and Prague by the Western armies—all this was 
wrecked by assumptions and convictions which had taken 
on an almost religious quality in the minds of the Amer- 
ican public as a whole. 

Apart from the military consideration of winning Rus- 
sia over to participation in the war against Japan—and 
apart from Roosevelt’s conviction that Churchill grossly 
misread the character of Soviet policy and intentions— 
there was the feeling that to aim at checking Russian 
power in Eastern Europe would be to return to the old 
wicked Balance of Power, Spheres of Influence, Power 
Politics methods. The time had come—so ran American 
feeling—to get away from those methods altogether. This 
war was to mark the end of all that. It was to be a war 
for One World, not two; it was, this time, really to be a 
war to make the world safe for democracy, a war to end 
war. To achieve these ends, Russia had to be won over to 
cooperation in the international peace organization. 

These were weighty reasons for resisting what for 
brevity one could best describe as the Churchill strategy 
of the war. At best, it would bave been difficult for an 
American administration to have chosen it. But even if 
the issue had been in other respects simpler than it was, 
there is one political reason, more powerful than all the 
others perhaps, which would have kicked the beam in 
Stalin’s favor and assured him the very great victory 
which he has won, emerging now as the one great bene- 
ficiary not only of the strategy actually adopted by the 
Western Allies in the Second World War, but of the chain 
of events which began in the First World War. 

The determining factor which defeated the Churchill 
strategy was the prevailing American attitude toward 
what it is customary to call British imperialism and 
colonialism. Roosevelt expressed that attitude, as is re- 
vealed in Elliott Roosevelt’s book, As He Saw It. The 
thesis of that book is described by Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 
as being “that Franklin Roosevelt, anticipating a mortal 
struggle between Great Britain and the Soviet Union, re- 
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garded Britain as much the greater menace to the world 
in which he believed.” The book repeatedly reverts to the 
President’s suspicions that Churchill was endlessly 
scheming to use the war as a means of checking the 
power of Russia. Even before Pearl Harbor, when listen- 
ing to the British military and naval leaders on board 
the Augusta, Elliott records his feeling that “it was the 
British Empire’s purpose to see the Nazis and Russians 
cancel each other out, while Britain grew strong.” 

These suspicions were shared by the men surrounding 
the President and by the American public generally. 
Hull, Hopkins, Eisenhower, all in lesser or greater degree 
expressed the view that British power was a greater threat 
to the peace of the world than Russian power. As to the 
feeling in the general American public, the present writer, 
at lectures which he gave during the war, was con- 
stantly faced by the accusation that Britain was for her 
own imperial purposes “dragging the United States into 
conflict with Russia,” with which the former country had 
no quarrel. 

Public memories are so short that today we find it 
difficult to believe that that was the prevailing attitude. 
Elliott Roosevelt’s book appeared after his father’s death, 
by which time the real facts were already becoming clear- 
er. Some commentators then insisted that Elliott’s book 
was a gross distortion of the President’s views. But all 
the evidence that has recently come to light shows un- 
mistakably that the President thought pretty much as the 
son indicates. This is the more impressive in view of the 
fact that Franklin Roosevelt was no Anglophobe; he took 
great political risks to come to the aid of Britain in her 
hour of peril. But, as he told his son on one occasion, 
“T’ve tried to make it clear to Winston—and the others— 
that while we are their allies and in it to victory by their 
side, they must never get the idea that we’re in it to help 
them hang on to the archaic, medieval Empire ideas.” 
This attitude on Roosevelt’s part did not wipe out, even 
in Churchill’s view, the magnitude of Roosevelt’s achieve- 
ment. “In his life and by his actions,” declared Churchill 
in a public speech, “Roosevelt altered decisively and per- 
manently the social axis, the moral axis of mankind by 
involving the New World inexorably and irrevocably in 
the fortunes of the Old. His life therefore must be re- 
garded as one of the commanding events in human des- 
tiny.” That is the view of the British people as a whole, 
and it is why today Roosevelt has his statue in London in 
company with that of Lincoln and of Washington. 

In the stock-taking which the most elementary wisdom 
now demands, we would do well to take into account 
the fact that the military policy by which Stalin has 
profited so enormously was not dictated by Communists, 
nor was it the work of his fifth column. Neither the Presi- 
dent, nor Hull, nor Hopkins, nor Marshall, nor Eisen- 
hower were either Communists or fellow-travelers. Their 
somewhat over-simplified One-Worldism was common to 
nearly all the Left; their anti-British-imperialism was the 
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one doctrine common to McCarthyism and Communism; 
to the Chicago Tribune and the Daily Worker. 

The question which American policy-makers had to 
answer was not whether British imperialism presented 
grave evils. Without any sort of doubt, it did. The real 
question was whether Soviet power was of such a nature 
that its growth would have to be resisted, even if re- 
sistance meant maintaining or increasing the power of 
the British Empire. Events in 1940, after the fall of 
France, had made it clear that if there had been no 
British Empire at that time—Gibraltar returned to 
Franco, no base on Malta, no troops in Egypt to meet 
Rommel, no defense of the Suez Canal and so on—then 
Hitler would have won the war and we should have faced 
evils beside which those of the British Empire would 
have seemed insignificant. It is not the power of Arab 
states that would stem either the Hitlerite or the Com- 
munist advance. Yet expansion of Soviet power was re- 
garded as preferable to British. 

That has helped to produce a situation which now 
makes Germany the arbiter of Europe’s destiny; perhaps 
that of Western civilization’ as a whole. Let Germany 
decide to do once more what she actually did a little 
more than ten years ago—make a deal with Communist 
Russia—and the West will be at the mercy of the 
Kremlin. It is a strange outcome of the two wars against 
Germany that they should have become part of the 
process by which our fate now depends upon the political 
wisdom of the German people. 

Surely the time has come for a stock-taking, a re-ex- 
amination of certain assumptions heretofore regarded, 
especially by liberals, as axiomatic. I have tried to indi- 
cate here some points for possible re-examination. 
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OR TWENTY-NINE and one-half 
| ete President Harry S. Tru- 
man delivered a routine Democratic 
campaign speech. He blasted the Re- 
publican “black is white” approach 
and held up the vision of a world at 
peace and a television set in every 
home as the fruits of his Administra- 
tion. Then, in the last thirty or forty 
seconds, he set off his dynamite 
charge. He solved the political riddle 
of the year by announcing that he 
would not be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion or accept renomination. 

The President seems to have acted 
wisely, from the standpoint of his 
own interests and those of the Demo- 
cratic party. Two propositions have 
seemed to this writer virtual certain- 
ties, from the course of pre-election 
events. First, Eisenhower, if nomin- 
ated, cannot lose. Second, Truman, 
had he chosen to claim the nomina- 
tion, could not have won. 

The President’s announcement of 
his retirement from the race followed 
some pretty plain handwriting on 
the political wall. There was the 
New Hampshire primary, for in- 
stance, where the support of the state 
machine did not prevent Senator 
Kefauver from beating the President. 
Moreover, the rebel yell was being 
heard more and more loudly. It is 
highly probable that Truman’s nom- 
ination would have been the signal 
for a better organized and more 
formidable Southern defection than 
that which occurred in 1948. 

Against Eisenhower, Truman would 
certainly have faced the prospect of 
overwhelming defeat. Even against 
a less popular Republican candidate, 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Goodbye, 


Mr. Truman 


the President, assuming a large-scale 
political revolt in the South, could 
have hoped for nothing better than a 
stalemate, with the election thrown 
into the House of Representatives and 
probably decided there by a coalition 
of Republicans and Dixiecrats. 

Truman’s retirement throws the 
race for the Democratic nomination 
wide open. His preferred heir is sup- 
posed to be Governor Adlai Stevenson 
of Illinois, who possesses a number 
of political assets. He is a moderate 
New Dealer whith a record, as Gov- 
ernor, of opposition to waste and 
extravagance. He is a good vote-getter 
in a section of the country which is 
a Republican stronghold. 

There are, of course, several other 
aspirants. Senator Kefauver has got 
off to a flying start; Senator Humph- 
rey, of Minnesota, would appeal to 
the left wing of the Democratic 
party; Senator Russell, of Georgia, is 
challenging the theory that no Presi- 
dential candidate can come from the 
Deep South; and Senator Paul Doug- 
las, of Illinois, and Justice William 
Douglas have their partisans. 

What is Truman’s place in the 
historical roll of American Presi- 
dents? He clearly belongs among the 
majority who may be rated as ordin- 
ary, average men; not among the 
minority whose performance stamped 
them as exceptional personalities, re- 
gardless of whether one may approve 
of all their actions. Among these ex- 
ceptional personalities are Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, Andrew Jackson and 
Woodrow Wilson, the two Roosevelts 
and perhaps Grover Cleveland. (Jef- 
ferson and Madison surpassed in 






depth of thought some of the men 
who have been mentioned, but their 
greatest services to their country 
were not rendered as Presidents. ) 

Harry Truman was an ordinary 
man confronted with an extraordin- 
ary world situation; in this respect, 
he suggests a comparison with James 
K. Polk, in whose Presidency the 
United States attained almost its 
present continental limits. His claim 
that he preserved world peace and 
kept America prosperous requires de- 
flation. There is something danger- 
ously fragile about a prosperity that 
is largely based on war preparation. 
And there is still no peace in Korea. 

However, Truman deserves credit 
for having made the right decision, 
more perhaps by instinct than by rea- 
son, on several occasions. He was 
right when he fired Henry Wallace; 
right when he went to the support 
of Turkey and Greece; right in prin- 
ciple, although not necessarily in all 
details, in sustaining the economies 
of the free countries of Europe; right 
on the Atlantic Pact; right in accept- 
ing the Red challenge in Korea. 

His score on Far Eastern policy 
(apart from the one decision not to 
let South Korea fall) is much less 
favorable. The whole China story is 
one of bungling and failure, and I 
believe one of the crossroads where 
Truman took the wrong turn was in 
not hitting Red China with every- 
thing we had in the way of air power 
when the Chinese Communists in- 
vaded Korea in force. 

The corruption, petty and big, 
symbolized in mink coats and deep 
freezes, is partly the product of a 
bureaucratic machine too big and 
complicated to control easily and 
partly a sign that Truman has not 
outlived his beginning as a loyal ma- 
chine politician. 

At any rate, Harry Truman had the 
shrewd common sense to know when 
he could win and when he should 
quit. His political epitaph, half ser- 
ious and half ironical, might read: 
If Truman could be President, who 
shall say that the doors of opportunity 
in America are closed to anyone? 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Sewage, Confidential 


U.S.A. Confidential. 
By Jack Lait and Lee Mortimer. 
Crown. 404 pp. $3.50. 


SENILE DELINQUENCY and impotent 
lechery have been put between cov- 
ers in an opus entitled U.S.A. Confi- 
dential compiled by two sons of An- 
anias and Munchausen going under 
the names of Jack Lait and Lee Mor- 
timer. The book is a swindle and a 
bore. It ought to go over big in circles 
which enjoy listening to a boozy 
nudnick drooling motheaten filth out 
of the side of his mouth in a Pull- 
man washroom. 

The very first word in the book in- 
dicates its caliber and literary tone. 
It begins with “Pss-s-t!”—the trade 
call of the pander and the “feelthy 
pictures” peddler. Suckers who are 
beguiled by the call are bound to be 
disappointed. The feelthy pictures 
they'll get will be scabrous repro- 
ductions of cretins with all the charm 
and sex appeal of a female warthog 
in rut. 

U.S.A. Confidential will, no doubt. 
become a cherished reference work in 
the Kremlin library. Jacob Malik 
must have filched a few pearls from 
the tome when he was in the throes 
of authorship of his bacteriological- 
warfare fabrication against this coun- 
try. Stalin may find his prize propa- 
ganda artist Ilya Ehrenbourg ex- 
pendable now. He will have an easy 
replacement in the Messrs. Lait and 
Mortimer. The picture of the United 
States they present will delight the 
hearts of the commissars, for it con- 
firms the best—or the worst—Goeb- 
bels cum Moscow cum Peking ever 
invented. Here it is for you in cap- 
sule form: 


“As these pages unfold, we will 
show that crime, corruption and 
handouts .. . as well as the cost of 
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narcotics and sexual perversion 
annually rob the taxpayers of 
more than the cost of war... . All 
forms of crime and vice .. . are 
drawn tightly into the hands of a 
small cooperative syndicate of law- 
breakers dominated by the Mafia 
or Unione Siciliano. . . . This ban- 
dit bund actively supports blue 
laws . . . and national and local 
clean-ups, such as the Kefauver 
Committee, on the theory that 
when natural human appetites are 
curbed, gangsters can step in. . 
Rural America is changing too. 
. .. Farmers pay no income taxes, 
take fortunes from the government 
and prate of the rottenness of the 
cities while their kids join sex 
clubs, their hired men sleep with 
their wives and they chase the 
neighbor’s daughters.” 

The preoccupation of the authors 
with sex in its most depraved and 
degenerate forms amounts to an ob- 
session, and the boys had better see 
the doctor with the couch real soon. 
They leave themselves wide open to 
gossip, not only about the state of 
their mental health, but also about 
the state of their natural instincts. A 
naive reader will be inclined to im- 
agine that only a confirmed addict 
could have written the following: 


“The entire nation is going 
queer. The mayor of one of our 
largest cities is a swish. . . . The 
unsophisticates who think of 
queers as prancing nances with 
rouged lips and bleached hairs 
will not believe us. . . . Any cop 
will tell you that among the fairies 
he arrests are tough young kids, 
college football players, truck- 
drivers and weather-beaten service 
men. An admiral tried to rape a 
young soldier in Honolulu. . . .” 
The authors’ views on the women 


of America are as disconcerting as 


their revelations on the men. Accord- 
ing to the Lait-Mortimer estimate, 
“Females in farm houses, factories 
and furnished rooms are as promis- 
cuous and predatory as the G-gals in 
the D.C.” and everybody knows 
how loose and rapacious the girls in 
(Read the 
authors’ Washington Confidential for 
the lowdown.) All over the United 
States, 


Government offices are. 


“there exists a terrific competition 
for male favors. Schoolgirls fight 
in bars with waitresses and whores, 
which plays havoc with the vested 
interests of the babes in the oldest 
profession. In every community 
girls combine business wtih pleas- 
ure for a side-line income. . . . 
Los Angeles is unique among big 
cities, having a preponderance of 
native hustlers, though would-be 
film stars from all the forty-eight 
states sooner or later end up in 
ae 
Things are tough all over, but 
hardest to understand is the arithme- 
tic of vice the authors present. Since 
“the entire nation is going queer,” 
where do these mercenary chippies 
get the customers for their wares? 
No less profound are the authors’ 
sentiments on Negroes, as, for ex- 
ample, in the following: 


“Most colored men who left the 
South came North in search of 
better earnings. Few set forth in 
pursuit of civil liberties. To the 
typical Southern Negro segrega- 
tion is the accepted way of life. 
He knows no other. Apparently, 
he is happier with it than he 
would be mixing with complete 
equality with white folk. . . . The 
Democratic Raw Dealers . . . con- 
ceived the idea of mass movement 
of potential voters into weak or 
doubtful spots. . . .” 
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Damn clever, these Raw Dealers, 
to persuade millions of Negroes to 
escape from the South where they 
were happy into the North where 
they are unhappy, because, the 
authors say, 

“Northern police departments 
overlook all Negro crimes. . . . In 
no instance is a Northern Negro 
colony closed up. . . . Drinking. 
doping, gambling and whoring are 
permitted in all of them, blatant, 
unashamed and around the clock. 


Here, again, the arithmetic doesn’t 
jibe. for despite the supposed reluct- 
ance of police authorities to pick on 
Negroes, the authors say, “Actual 
arrest figures show that Negroes, 
with one-tenth of the population, com- 
mit about 50 per cent of the nation’s 
crimes. Mind you, these are crimes 
.” To 
a student of statistics this might in- 
dicate that more arrests are made of 
Negro malefactors than of their white 
counterparts, but that would fly in 
the face of the findings of our con- 
fidential, if not veracious, sociolo- 
gists. Why stick to fact when fiction 
sells better? 


for which arrests were made. . . 


Even more jaundiced is the auth- 
ors’ estimate of foreigners, who, ac- 
cording to them, are “uneducated, un- 
read naturalized citizens who believe 
the union bosses when they are told 
that they can tell how you vote, even 
on a voting machine. They believe 
that because they know it happens in 
the old country.” Live and learn, and 
you find out from the book—this is a 
book?—that they had voting ma- 
chines in Tsarist Russia or pre-World 
War I Italy and Germany. 

Of all the immigrant stock, none is 
more suspect to the authors than 
those who came from Italy, and, in 
particular, from Sicily. Any Sicilian 
is to them ipso facto a member of the 
Mafia, intent on leading a life of 
crime. What the authors’ views are 
on Galitsianer the book does not 
state. Nor does it reveal where writers 
spewing such sentiments are whelped. 
Out of respect for any landsleit 
present, we hope it is not in Austrian 
Galicia. 
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Many are amazed at the authors’ 
supposed daring in treading on the 
laws of libel and defamation of char- 
acter. Actually these heroes are not 
so much courageous as they are 
shifty. Addresses they have given 
have been discovered to be non-ex- 
istent. In one case, a street corner 
they mention is composed of two 
streets which actually run parallel 
and never cross to form a corner. 
They make free use of court records 
and newspaper morgues in such a way 
that the context impugns men and 
women of high repute. 

Their chapter on organized labor 
is a prime example of their skill in 
skating on thin ice of legal vulner- 
ability. “There is no end to [the] 
criminality of some unioneers,” they 
say. “Some,” be it noted, but not 
all; thus none can sue for libel. A 
quick hop and skip and the authors 
turn to “the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, AFL, with 
more than 400,000 members... a 
personal pocket property of David 
Dubinsky. . . .” Stupid and invidious 
as is this observation, the authors 
can claim that it is no more than 
figurative comment and not malicious 
libel. “Much of New York’s giant 


needle industry . . 


9 


. is mob-owned 
and mob-ridden, not only with the 
connivance of the unions, but in part- 
nership with them,” is a statement for 
which it would be difficult to hold the 
authors to legal accountability. The 
“siant needle industry” is not an in- 
dividual or corporate entity. The 
“mob” is not necessarily a criminal 
mob. The unions which are sup- 
posedly in cahoots with the mob are 
slurred over without names. 

The crusaders spewing sewage then 
say: “The channels of contact in 
the needle trades are these: Italians 
work through Joseph Straci, alias 
Joe Stretch. . . . Jews work through 
..- Tom Cutty. These gentlemen pass 
the word on through Joe Breslau, 
head of the ILGWU Pressers Union, 
who sends it on and up to the de- 
partments in charge of the particular 
situation. .. .” What “word”? What 
is “on and up”? What is the char- 


acter of the “particular situation”? 


What is Joe Breslaw (correct spell- 
ing) to do except spit in the face of 
muckers who make such snide allega- 
tions about him? 

More precise and therefore in- 
finitely more atrocious is the follow- 
ing: “A recent cause celebre involved 
Benjamin Macri, who was arrested 
for the murder of a union organizer 
after a long manhunt and a $25,000 
reward offer by Dubinsky. . . . Ac- 
tually both the deceased and the de- 
fendant were thugs and the slaying 
involved a battle over bookmaking 
profits.” This is a lie—repeat, a lie! 
—but dead men cannot sue for libel. 
Those who remember the organizer 
William Lurye’s devotion to the 
trade-union cause, his clean and un- 
assuming record, his acceptance of 
his union’s mission as a call to duty, 
will be horrified by this desecration 
of a martyr’s grave. His widow and 
his two young sons will be tortured 
by this vicious falsification. But the 
two authors, out to make a fast buck 
on degeneracy and perversion, are 
safe from legal accountability. The 
law holds that dead men cannot be 
libeled, and they certainly cannot sue. 

There is unintended humor in the 
authors’ confidential report on the 
political activity of trade unions. 
Here is their lowdown on Rudolph 
Halley’s election as President of the 
New York City Council: It seems 
that Dubinsky took a shine to him 
because, as counsel to the Kefauver 
Committee, Halley in “no manner 
connected Dave Dubinsky’s union 
with the scores of unsolved gang 
murders.” There may not have been 
a connection, but that is of small 
moment. Despite the fact that, ac- 
cording to the book, “politicians play 
ball with union goons” and despite 
the fact that unions “lay it on the 
line with graft and . . . with cam- 
paign funds,” the politicians refused 
to give Dubinsky’s favorite their 
nomination and he was forced to run 
on the ticket of the then relatively 
weak Liberal party. “Then,” the book 
relates, “the high-pressure boys got 
to work. Irving Sherman [a Costello 
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character] or one of his tough asso- 
ciates would put in a call to a manu- 
facturer and suggest that he con- 
tribute to Rudy’s campaign—and 
name an amount. A few minutes later 
Charlie Zimmerman, Dubinsky’s top 
lieutenant, would also call—and quite 
by coincidence name exactly the 
same amount.” 

This is a lie—repeat, a lie!—for 
Zimmerman makes it a point never to 
call manufacturers to make contribu- 
tions to campaigns, causes or welfare 
funds. But here is the real payoff: 
According to the book, “these strong- 
arm methods were effective. Both the 
Dems and GOP were broke, but the 
Halley campaign was so well-heeled 
that about $2,000,000 was returned 
to contributors after the election!” 

Can such things be? Is such pro- 
bity and financial fastidiousness pos- 
sible for the “union goons”? Why 
would they go about returning dough 
to suckers when they could just as 
soon pocket the money? Messrs. Lait 
and Mortimer must be slipping or 
they would not credit the “rapacious 
unioneers” with cash refunds to vic- 
tims. 

These quotes and excerpts do not 
do justice to the book. Taken by 
themselves, the single instances seem 
peppery, if false. But the smutty tales, 
the gent’s-room scribblings and wise- 
guy disclosures become tedious by 
repetition, and they are repeated ad 
nauseam. Confidentially, U.S.A. Con- 
fidential is a stench in the nostrils of 
the unhardened reader. When you’re 
through with it, you feel as if Lait 
and Mortimer had been eating sew- 
age with your mouth. Pass the disin- 
fectant, please. 


Search for a Spiritual Dynamic 


World Religions and the Hope for Peace. 


By David Rhys Williams. 
Beacon. 221 pp. $2.75. 


THE IDEA that man’s capacity for 
knowledge (science and the pursuit 
of truth), combined with his abilities 
at social organization (political ac- 
tion), can bring about an improve- 
ment in his living conditions is one 
of the basic assumptions underlying 
the United Nations. Yet this very 
idea is also today spearheading the 
advance of the neo-imperialism of 
militant Communism. 

In this volume, Dr. Williams seeks 
to find a spiritual force to give direc- 
tion to the great creative forces al- 
ready released in modern history by 
the contributions of science and pol- 
itics. It is his purpose “to discover, 
if possible, a common spiritual dy- 
namic as the basis of world under- 
standing and cooperation.” As a 
religious liberal, he finds this dynam- 
ic in the principle of “unity of the 
spirit amidst diversity of belief.” 

This book is, to borrow one of his 
phrases, a picture album of seventeen 
historic or legendary figures, from 
the Hebrew prophets, Akhnaton of 
Egypt and Confucius to Mary Baker 
Eddy and Gandhi, who have contrib- 
uted to the religious insights of man- 
kind. Since, as in the case of Jesus 
or Karl Marx (the latter certainly a 
debatable figure to include in this 
particular study), his portraits are 
concerned with the religion of the 
man rather than the religions about 
him, and are necessarily sketchy por- 
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traits at that, his analyses are unfor- 
tunately superficial. In attempting 
to come to grips with the problem, it 
is impossible to ignore the complex 
institutions and mores built around 
great religious or philosophical lead- 
ers. 

His contention that theology, “or 
man’s belief about the nature of the 
universe,” is the real foundation 
upon which man’s world rests. has 
validity, as does his perception that 
there are common elements in the 
aspirations of all religious leaders. 
Moreover, his three suggested ele- 
ments of a religious foundation for a 
world order—the golden rule, the 
hope of “immortality,” and the “free 
mind principle”’—are provocative. It 
is equally urgent, however, to com- 
prehend theological diversities, whose 
protection is essential if we are to 
achieve unity rather than uniformity, 
and resist the deadly attacks of 
authoritarianism, whether political or 
religious. 

Dr. Williams’s patient optimism 
and devotion to the values of de- 
mocracy will be justified, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, only if the 
peoples of the free world pay far 
greater attention to the religious and 
cultural dimensions of our contem- 
porary dilemma, along the lines sug- 
gested in this intriguing volume. A 
“Point Five,” addressed to the cul- 
tural and spiritual sides of man, is 
needed in order to make the pro- 
grams of technical and political as- 
sistance realistic and constructive. 
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An Apologia for Franco 


The United States and Spain. 
By Carlton J. H. Hayes. 
Sheed and Ward. 198 pp. $2.75. 


PROFESSOR HAyYEs pleads the cause 
of a rapprochement with Franco. In 
doing so, he depicts all those who 
have ever been sympathetic to Re- 
publican Spain as either Communists 
or dupes of the Communists; and he 
depicts Franco as the defender of 
Western Christian civilization against 
the Communists. He gives barely 
passing mention to the fact that Mus- 
solini sent tens of thousands of reg- 
ular army soldiers to help Franco 
win the Civil War, and that the Nazis 
sent troops and airplanes. 

For one who has just returned 
from several months’ stay in Franco 
Spain, this book makes amazing 
reading. Its chapters on the Repub- 
lic and the Civil War are identical 
with what this reviewer heard over 
and over again from the mouths of 
Franco’s officials. To cite but one 
example, Dr. Hayes says of foreign 
intervention in the Civil War: 

“Despite aid given to one side 
by Mussolini and Hitler, the Span- 
ish Civil War was not a struggle 
between fascism and democracy, 
as those terms are understood in 
the United States. Such aid was 
given only after the Communist 

International — the Comintern — 

had obviously set out to transform 

the Spanish Republic into a satel- 
lite of Moscow. The central sig- 
nificance of the Spanish Civil War 
was its rescue of Spain from the 
fate which later befell the nations 
of eastern Europe and shut them 
up behind an Iron Curtain. The 

Spanish struggle was a prelude aot 

so much to the Second World War 

as to the subsequent ‘cold war’ 
and the struggle in Korea.” 


I have heard this argument count- 
less times from Falangist officials. 
The facts are, of course, that both 
the Nazis and Fascists were consult- 
ed about the Spanish Army’s revolt 
weeks before it actually occurred. 
General Sanjurjo, one of the chief 
architects of the uprising, was in Ber- 
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lin only a few days before the Army 
rebelled. Axis aid to Franco started 
within two weeks of the commence- 
ment of the revolt; the present re- 
viewer, who was in Italy in July 
1936, was informed of this at that 
time by the most trustworthy sources. 

Moreover, the story that Franco 
acted to meet a “Communist threat” 
is pure myth. In the 1936 elections, 
which put the Popular Front in 
power, the Communists succeeded in 
polling only 50,000 votes in the en- 
tire country, and won only a handful 
of seats in Parliament. It was the 
Army revolt which for the first time 
gave them power and influence in 
Spain. When it became clear that 
only the Russians were willing and 
able to give extensive aid to the Re- 
public, the Communists were able to 
acquire power by attaching political 
blackmail demands to each shipment 
of munitions. However, to discuss 
these factors would have spoiled Dr. 
Hayes’s—and Franco’s—case. 

For a man who served three years 
as United States Ambassador to 
Spain, Dr. Hayes displays amazing 
ignorance of Spanish politics and re- 
cent history. For instance, he con- 
sistently refers to the “Radicals” as 
the party of Manuel Azania, when the 
Radical party was actually headed by 
Alejandro Lerroux and was one of the 
most conservative groups in Spanish 
politics during the 1930s. 

He talks about “the ‘reddish’ left- 
wing following of the Marxist trades- 
union agitator, Francisco Largo 
Caballero” which was elected to the 
1931 Constituent Assembly. As a 
matter of fact, Largo Caballero was 
generally regarded in 193] as one of 
the most conservative Socialist lead- 
ers; only two years before, in fact, 
he had been collaborating with the 
dictatorship of Primo de Rivera. It 
was not until the suppression of the 
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A stinging satire on life in socialist 
England, Rotting Hill is Lewis’ latest 
piece of fiction. It is a hilarious, yet 
deeply meaningful story about a highly 
individualistic Englishman trapped in 
the rigid complexities of the “welfare 
state.” As Lewis says, “at last the 
English had a live, working-class 
government with teeth like an alliga- 
tor”... teeth bared at the Englishman's 
enemies, but sunk in im. 


Lewis’ characters vary from a Left-wing 
clergyman to a Regular Army sergeant 
turned “art director.” There are won- 
derful pieces of bitterness along the 
way. One character speaks of pushing 
his way through the London shopping 
women as walking through “a dense 
and rubbery undergrowth.” Another 
character, a baker, has views on the 
socialist government i — - a 

ickpocket’s are regarding the police 
ae gpoe the baker’s had the added 
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distinguished novels. England's current 
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is a tribute long overdue. 
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miners’ revolt in October 1934 that 
he became a “leftist” in any sense of 
the term. 

Dr. Hayes also insists on classing 
Largo Caballero as an ally of the 
Communists Civil 
War. Actually, of course, anyone at 
all familiar with the history of the 
war knows that, virtually throughout 
the conflict, Largo Caballero and the 
Communists were the bitterest of en- 


throughout the 


emies, that they forced him out as 
Prime Minister in May 1937, and 
that some time later they even jailed 
him for a short time in Valencia. He 
was the leader of those Socialists who 
were most strongly opposed to the 
Communists’ attempt to gain control 
of the Loyalist Government. 

Dr. Hayes gives a remarkably one- 
sided picture of the terrorism and 
violence which accompanied the Civil 
War. 


regions, 


He notes that, in the Loyalist 
mobs “proceeded on_ the 
morrow of the army revolt, and over 
wide areas, to terrorize and wreak 
vengeance on clergymen, well-to-do 
persons and everybody else suspected 
or capable of helping the revolt.” 
However. he does not mention such 
acts of terror on the Franco side as 
the murder of several thousand pris- 
oners who were shot down in the 
bull-ring of Badajoz after the For- 
eign Legion captured that city. 

It is very late in the day to claim 
that violence and murder were con- 
fined to one side in the Spanish Civil 
War. 


in about equal proportion. 


They occurred on both sides 
If one 
than the 


side is any more guilty 


other. Franco 


forces. which did have a disciplined 


however, it is the 


army at their command to maintain 
order. whereas, during the first six 
months of the war, there was little or 
no organized force at the command 
of the Government. Any writer who 
tries to claim that all the violence 
took place on one side is obviously 
either completely uninformed or irre- 
sponsible. 

It must be said that the only case 
for aiding Franco Spain is one based 
on “expediency.” Morally, there is 
none. 
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Ethnological Hokum 


Nations Have Souls. 

By André Siegfried. 

Trans. by Edmond Fitzgerald. 
Putnam, 213 pp. $3.00. 


THE OBVIOUS CONTRADICTIONS with- 
in the world’s various ethnic groups 
have made most scholars reluctant 
to generalize about national charac- 
teristics without serious reservations. 
Where other scholars have feared to 
tread, however, André Siegfried, 
whom the jacket of this book de- 
scribes as a leading world authority 
in the field of political science and 
ethnology, steps forth boldly. 

The author begins his work with 
the statement that “there is, in the 
psychology of all peoples, a certain 
fundamental base that makes itself 
This is deduced 
from Mr. Siegfried’s observation that 
“in many of our traits we French 


constantly felt.” 


still resemble the Gauls who were our 
ancestors, and the _ characteristics 
noted by Tacitus in the barbarians 
and the Jews of his epoch are still 
recognizable in the Germans and the 
Israelites of today.” 
the book follows. It is “to ask our- 
selves what this solid basis of the Oc- 
cidental psychology really consists of, 


The purpose of 


and to what extent we are in a posi- 
tion to adapt ourselves to the revolu- 
tionary conditions in which we have 
to live.” 

The main body of the work is de- 
voted to an analysis of the basic char- 
acteristics of six groups of people: 
the Latin, the French, the English, 
the German, the Russian and the 
American; their respective character- 
istics are found to be realism, ingenu- 
ity, tenacity, discipline, mysticism 
and dynamism. From the foregoing, 
one might assume that these traits 
represented the “solid basis of Oc- 
cidental psychology” and expect to 
be told how to “adapt ourselves to 
the revolutionary conditions in which 
we have to live.” Instead, the author 
breaks off suddenly and devotes the 
last chapter to an analysis of Western 


Reviewed by Raymond E. Callahan 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Washington University in St. Louis 


civilization, which is mostly unrelated 
to the previous six chapters. 

However, this failure to develop 
the major theme is not the book’s 
most serious weakness. Rather it is 
the lack of sound scholarship in what 
is supposedly a_ scholarly work. 
Throughout, the author leaps with 
abandon from the particular to the 
general. Seldom does he give any bas- 
is for his sweeping generalizations. 

Thus, for example, we find that 
“No German ever believes that force 
will one day cease to be the decisive 
factor in the settlement of human 
affairs.” (my italics) And one of the 
weak spots in the Soviet Union is al- 
leged to be the “fundamental and in- 
corrigible irregularity of daily life in 
Russia. the whole atmosphere 
contributes to it, and when you have 
lived in Russia, if only for a few 
days, you very quickly get used to 
rising late, to breakfasting when the 
sun is already past its zenith, and to 
going to bed when it is almost on the 
point of rising again.” One wonders 
with whom Mr. Siegfried was asso- 
ciating in Russia and whether this 
statement was written before 1917. 

This book should appeal to those 
readers who like their generalizations 
sweeping and who would not think 
of asking the author for substantia- 
tion. It should appeal to nationalis- 
tic Frenchmen, for in Mr. Siegfried’s 
view the French are only slightly less 
than supermen. Finally, the last chap- 
ter will please those in the West who 
like to hear of our superiority over 
the East. For example, we find that 
“No Asiatic is capable of taking 
proper care of a machine.” Those of 
us who saw the Japanese Navy and 
Air Force in action would not agree 
with Mr. Siegfried, and, I dare say, 
neither would the United Nations 
pilots now fighting in Korea. 
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ACK IN 1950, the Children’s 
Drama Guild, a Catholic organ- 
asked for an _ injunction 
against the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation, forbidding that body to 
disseminate subversive, anti-religious 
propaganda. The reason for this step 
was the performance of Verdi’s Don 
Carlo, an opera in which the Catholic 
Church, and especially the Holy In- 
quisition of Spain in the reign of 
King Philip II, do not come off 
too well. 

Since then, more official Catholic 
bodies have protested to the Met. 
These 


ization, 


include the Archdiocesan 
Union of the Holy Name Society of 
New York and the American Society 
for the Preservation of Sacred, Patri- 
otic and Operatic Music (a strange 
way of categorizing music if there 
ever was one). 

The latest development in this 
fantastic affair is mass picketing of 
the Met’s performances, with the 
picket signs bearing such inscrip- 
tions as “The opera Don Carlo is a 
mockery of religion,” “Stop Soviet- 
izing operas,” and “Moscow termites 
invade the Met.” The specific charge 
is that the script of the original opera 
has been changed so that an actor in 
clerical garb functions as a finger- 
man in an assassination. In this man- 
ner, the Catholics attempt to avoid 
the stigma of protesting against a 
long-accepted work of art by shifting 
the prejudicial onus from Verdi and 
Schiller, on whose original play the 
opera is based, to Mr. Bing and the 
Met’s board. As it happens, however, 
the charges are quite untrue. Both 
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By Kurt List 


y Catholic Pickets 
At the Met 


Verdi and Schiller were decidedly 
anti-clerical, and Schiller had every 
intention of writing a play that, at 
least in part, was to be a flaming 
indictment of the inquisitorial prac- 
tices of the Church. 

Catholics undoubtedly have the 
same right as other citizens to picket 
institutions that offend them. And 
they certainly have a right to behave 
as foolishly as everybody else. In this 
instance, their behavior is quite fool- 
ish. It is sheer lunacy to cry “Mos- 
cow” every time something happens 
that one dislikes, just as it is to ac- 
cuse the Catholics of plotting to over- 
throw the United States Govern- 
ment—which many will undoubtedly 
do upon hearing of these latest pick- 
eting escapades. 


INTRANSIGENT DOGMA 


It is perhaps not surprising that 
the Church should protest Don Carlo 
so vehemently, for it lies in the very 
nature of Catholic religious dogma to 
be intransigent about any deviation 
from or attack on the body of its 
beliefs or on its spokesmen. It is sur- 
prising that this attack should come 
almost two hundred years after the 
play’s premiere and almost one hun- 
dred years after the opera’s first pro- 
duction. 

This is due, I suspect, not to an 
oversight by the eighteenth- or nine- 
teenth-century Church, but to its 
changing attitude. While it is true 
that the Church supervised all art for 
its emotional and literal content 
throughout the period when it exer- 
cised direct control of Western 


Europe, it is equally true that, with 
the inroads made into its power 
by the ever-growing separation of 
Church and State, it limited its con- 
trol to the arts actually practiced in 
worship and services. For it realized 
full well that, so long as the arts did 
not proclaim downright immorality 
and agnosticism, they contained spir- 
itual nourishment for the public that 
might eventually turn into a kind of 
religious attitude. 

All this changed with the twen- 
tieth-century Church, especially that 
of the United States. Once again, the 
Church has become jealous of its 
temporal power. Perhaps under the 
spur of intolerant pressure, quite out 
of proportion in a country founded 
on religious freedom, but nevertheless 
with means that are in no way ac- 
ceptable in a spiritual body, the 
Church treats every deviation from 
its dogmatic thinking as a physical 
attack upon its properties. It thus de- 
prives itself of the one condition it 
should seek most, a kind of spiritual 
preparation in the population. To 
anyone but a Catholic, it would ap- 
pear logical that one has to believe 
in God first before one can believe 
in a specific dogma. 

I think the present unhealthy sit- 
uation is described quite adequately 
in a current book by an eminent 
Catholic layman. In A Catholic 
Speaks His Mind, Thomas Sugrue 
says that “Catholicism in the United 
States is totally non-mystical; it is 
booming, aggressive, 
socially ambitious, and inclined to 
use its membership as a paranoid 
pressure group, threatening anyone 
who so much as criticizes the way it 


materialistic, 


ties its shoe laces.” 

Under these conditions, the Church 
must remain entirely impervious to 
the consolatory, spiritual value of a 
work of art. To its own detriment, it 
cannot fathom that a deep experience 
with even an anti-clerical opera may 
bring the listener closer to God and 
a true church than any of the 500- 
odd sermons preached weekly in New 
York’s “aggressive, materialistic, so- 
cially ambitious” houses of worship. 











On Screen 











By Léo Sauvage 


Former movie critic, “Le Figaro” 


About Two Oscars 


And Some Mexicans 


HIS YEARS Academy Awards 
T seem to have surprised most U.S. 
motion picture commentators, but 
aroused no ripple abroad. There, as 
a matter of fact, few hold in high re- 
gard the practice of bestowing Oscars. 
To French columnists, for instance, 
the word “Oscar” itself is the butt 
of jeux de mots like the one about 
“Oscaravans’ relying on camels. 

One Oscar that disturbed me was 
the one given for An American in 
Paris. Now this was an excellent 
musical which had charm, talent and 
atmosphere, and which provided an 
enjoyable evening even if some of 
its Paris settings did remind one 
more of a Viennese Weinstube than 
of a bistro in the dear old Rue 
Mouffetard. What I regretted was 
that it nosed out an outstanding film 
like A Place in the Sun. | agree with 
those who advocate separate awards 
for musical as distinct from dramatic 
films. 

As for the Oscars given for acting. 
three out of four seem to have gone 
to the wrong person, the only star 
deserving the honor being Kim Hunt- 
er as the best supporting actress. 
The least deserving, in my opinion, 
was Vivien Leigh. Not that her 
Blanche, in Elia Kazan’s movie ver- 
sion of A Streetcar Named Desire, 
wasn't beautifully acted. But, despite 
appearances, the part is relatively 
easy. 

The Academy did have an oppor- 
tunity to judge an actress in a real 
and sometimes terrifying example of 
a role ingrat, where there is no pos- 
sibility of letting yourself go in an 
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impressive outburst of passion that 
will evoke hurrahs from audience and 
critics alike. I know of no other 
actress, French, Italian, British or 
American, who could have played 
Alice Tripp in A Place in the Sun 
more successfully than Shelley Wint- 
ers. 

Here, in order to keep up the story 
without succumbing to melodramatic 
incidents which at any juncture 
could make an actress seem utterly 
ridiculous or boring, the performer 
must watch every single step, control 
every move of her body, every twist 
of her mouth, every nuance in her 
voice perfectly. This, Shelley Winters 
accomplished masterfully, and that is 
why I think, Oscar or no Oscar, hers 
was the best acting of the year. 

+ + + 

more 
Europe than here, _ interestingly 
enough, over Luis Bunuel’s Los 
Olvidados, which is being billed in 
the U.S. as The Young and the 
Damned. The Cannes Festival con- 
ferred on the film one of its most 
coveted awards, and critics every- 
where have been raving about it. But 
Cannes is, after all, just another 
“Oscaravan,” and Figueroa’s photog- 
raphy—he is doubtless one of the 
masters in the field—may have de- 
ceived thinking _ that 
Bunuel’s cleverness has something to 
do with human values. However, I 
have seldom felt so little emotion as 
I did watching Bunuel’s twenty-year- 
old surrealist tricks, which he cyn- 
ically used under cover of the hard 
facts of life in a Mexican slum. 


There is excitement in 


some into 


To anyone comparing The Young 
and the Damned with the average 


commercial movie, Bunuel’s cold 
treatment of a cruel and hopeless 
story may appear new and daringly 
original. But the fact is that Bunuel 
simply exchanges one set of clichés 
for another, reverting to hackneyed 
ideas and principles which no student 
of the surrealist movement of the 
late Twenties and early Thirties will 
fail to recognize as a pat handbook 
on how to shock the “bourgeois.” 

Seen in this light, everything about 
Bunuel and his film becomes clear, 
every sequence in the latter consist- 
ing of material prefabricated in con- 
formity with the requirements of the 
surrealist school; this school, while 
professing a philosophy of insub- 
ordination, adheres with religious 
fidelity to a number of dogmas and 
holy scripts, like the writings of the 
Marquis de Sade. Stealing from a 
blind man, assaulting a cripple, and 
the like, are taken directly from 
surrealist textbooks and coldblood- 
edly applied by Bunuel. 

There is only one leitmotif in The 
Young and the Damned, and it is a 
Mexican version of de Sade’s Justine 
ou les infortunes de la vertu: The 
good must be punished. That is why 
little Pedro, who is Bunuel’s Justine, 
and who is an almost unbelievably 
pure and loving child, is beaten back 
every time he reveals his good na- 
ture and finally ends up on a heap 
of refuse. This last shot, like many 
others in the picture, is beautifully 
painted in black and white. But such 
art is cold because it lacks sincerity 
and humanness. 


+ + + 
A confusion in the translation dis- 


torted that I said three weeks ago 
about Kazan’s Mexicans in Viva 
Zapata. My reference to the “servile 
camera that almost lets you see every 
curtain rise” was meant for Streetcar 
Named Desire, not Zapata. My chief 
complaint about Zapata concerned 
Kazan’s obvious but confused effort 
to systematically inject current politi- 
cal meaning into the history of the 
Mexican Revolution. 


The New Leader 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Readers Hail Special Section 
On Lattimore and the IPR 


The response to our recent special section 
on “Lattimore and the IPR,” by Professor 
Richard L. Walker of Yale University, has 
been unprecedented in the history of THE 
New Leaver. We publish below part of the 
huge correspondence which has been received 
to date-——Ep. 


Please be good enough to send me ten re- 
prints of the special section on “Lattimore and 
the IPR.” I enclose my check. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. Gorpon GRAY 
President, University of North Carolina 


Enclosed please find one dollar for ten copies 
of “Lattimore and the IPR.” 
New York City S. K. Li 


Chinese News Service 


Kindly forward six copies of “Lattimore and 
the IPR.” Enclosed you will find $1.00 in 
cash to cover the cost of this order. 
Washington, D. C. Rev. Georce G. Hiccins 

Assistant Director, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 


Enclosed herewith you will find my personal 
check for five dollars, for which I wish you 
would send me 100 copies of “Lattimore and 
the IPR.” 

I want to distribute this fine analysis of 
Professor Walker’s among certain of my con- 
gregation and certain of my friends. It is a 
grand piece of work and you are to be con- 
gratulated for giving wide currency to it. 
Lynn, Mass. Rev. Epwarp B. Witcox 

Minister, Unitarian Church of Lynn 


Just a word to express my very great appre- 
ciation for Richard Walker’s sane, thoughtful 
appraisal of the IPR investigation. We must 
not let those who have merely special inter- 
ests, pro and con, dominate completely these 
controversies over the role the Communists and 
their friends have played and are now playing 
in American life. You have given those of us 
who want the truth, but haven’t the resources 
to dig it out for ourselves, a real break. 
Chicago Witiram C. BrapBury 


THe New Leaver did a fine job in printing 
a special section on “Lattimore and the IPR.” 
It is a service to our country and an eye- 
opener to numberless people, including quite a 
number of anti-Communists who do not like 
Congressional committees and_ still regard 
Senator McCarthy, who almost singlehandedly 


fought our “friend” Lattimore, as Public 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


Enemy No. 1 and Senator McCarran as Public 
Enemy No. 2. 

I enclose herewith my check in the sum of 
$17.40, for which kindly send copies to the 
people whose names and addresses appear on 
the enclosed list. I also enclose $1.00 in cash, 
for which please send me a “bundle” of the 
special section. 

Orchids to you! 
Brooklyn, N. Y. NatHan D. SHAPIRO 

I have been a reader of THE New LEADER 
for over fifteen years and have found it the 
most reliable and straightforward magazine on 
social and political thought that I have read. 
Tt has been following a line of political thought 
that has never been proven wrong. 

The special section on “Lattimore and the 
IPR” is a masterpiece from the first sentence 
to the last. 


Buffalo, N. Y. JosEPH PEPERONE 


Holds Judicial Interpretation 
Has Voided First Amendment 


While I enjoyed J. C. Rich’s article, “Jus- 
tice Douglas and his ‘Black Silence of Fear’” 
[THe New Leaver, March 17], and the pun- 
gency of his diction, it seems advisable to 
point out that Mr. Douglas is quite correct in 
his view that everyone who voices opposition 
is taking a chance on ten years in the peni- 
tentiary. The reason is that our vaunted free- 
doms of speech and the press have been re- 
duced to a pleasant myth by judicial decision. 

The First Amendment, originally intended 
as a prohibition aimed at the Congress and 
clearly stating “Congress shall make no law 

’ was converted into what is, in fact, a 
delegation of power by the Supreme Court to 
itself and the Federal judiciary to determine 
what may be appropriately said at a given 
time. The trouble with the prevailing “clear 
and present danger” rule is that it is not a 
rule, since it offers no ascertainable standard 
of guilt, as do most rules of criminal law, nor 
does it even offer any criterion to which the 
lawyer may repair to discover whether or not 
a questionable document constitutes a danger 
which is obvious on reading the document and 
immediate in point of time. Not until the 
case reaches the Supreme Court can_ these 
points be determined. 

As a result of this delegation of censorship 
power by the Supreme Court to itself and the 
Federal judiciary, the First Amendment has 
now become merely a trap for the unwary. 
Men have gone to jail for such diverse sedi- 
tious advocacy as arguments in Pullman smok- 
ers while under the influence, for conversations 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








The Senate investigation of 
the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions has been the subject of 
headlines and heated national 
discussion. Now THE New 
LeapER has published a 
ground - breaking,  16- page 
special section on 


LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR 


@ Did the Institute give 
space in its publications 
to more non-Communists 
than Communists, as _ the 
Institute now contends? 


@ During Lattimore’s edi- 
torship of Pacific Affairs, 
did his editorials and book 
reviews spread a consistent 
line? 


@ Does a close study of 
the Institute’s publications 
bear out the contention of 
the organization that they 
served the purpose of “‘un- 
biased”’ research? 


These are just a few of the 
questions answered  conclu- 
sively in this important spe- 
cial section by PROFESSOR 
RICHARD L. WALKER of 
Yale University, Assistant 
Professor of Chinese History 
and Far Eastern _ scholar. 


Single copy — 10c 
10 copies 
or more — 5c 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


over the family dinner table in the presence of 
a draftee, for an original diagnosis of the 
illness of the President, for denouncing the 
President in an argument in a Navy barracks 
(10 years at hard labor), and for telling the 
people the truth as to the correct number of 
ships sunk at Pearl Harbor when official Wash- 
ington falsified the count (15 years). 

For those who care to advocate anything 
more controversial than the alphabet or the 
multiplication table in wartime, the Federal 
judiciary has provided a new road to the peni- 
tentiary and possibly the electric chair for 
words spoken, by holding that treason may be 
committeed orally, as by broadcasting. This is 
further than the worst of the British judges 
ever dared to go. To this may be added the 
censorship power of the Postmaster General, 
the proscription list of the Attorney General, 
and the prosecutions under the Smith Act. 

It is true that the “black silence of fear” is 
now domiciled in the Federal courtrooms by 
reason of a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the lawyer contempt case, which 
holds, when stripped of verbiage, that Federal 
practitioners are the only citizens not entitled 
to due process of law under the Fifth Amend- 
ment, but are eligible to be summarily tried 
on a criminal charge before a judge who is 
also the prosecutor and the complaining wit- 
ness. Only the practitioner who has been in 
and out of the Federal courts of a dozen juris- 
dictions over twenty years knows the oppor- 
tunity this gives the corrupt judge, the judge 
trying the case with one eye on the national 
committee of his party, the bank and _ insur- 
ance company messenger boys, and, worst of 
all, the prima donnas and the incompetents 
who know no law and try to ease their frus- 


trations by acting as assistant’ prosecutors, 
Before any of these, the attorney representing 
a defendant not in judicial favor would be 
wise in the future to confine his defense to 
an occasional desultory objection. 

In view of the fact that some of the fore- 
going may be considered contemptuous by 
some of the luminaries of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, I trust that I may be indulged 
refuge in the black silence and in the pseu- 
donym 


BARRISTER 


Reader Answers Armour 


In His Own Coin 


I find Richard Armour’s crack at President 
Truman [“Speaking Out,’ THe New LEaper, 
March 3] not entirely convincing. I remind 
you of his poem and reply in kind. 

Mr. Armour’s poem: 

Seems he doesn’t care for Franco, 
Plainly says, in fact, No Thanko. 
Whereupon his views are noted, 
Flashed by wire and widely quoted. 
Quite a help, this making faces 
While we're busy wheedling bases. 

My rejoinder: 

If we needs must deal with Satan, 

Why must we also forego hatin’? 

Let’s hope his views were widely noted 

Where U.S. motives are misquoted. 

Quite a help, this making faces, 

Somewhat saves our moral basis. 
Chicago Martin Diamond 
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GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


tn A New Musical Play 


The King and I 


with YUL BRYNNER 
DOROTHY SARNOFF 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44th St. 


Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1 80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20 to 1.80. 





Pulitzer Prize & Critics’ Award Musical Play 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


South Pacific 


with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEATRE. West 44th St. 
Eves: at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 
2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20. 
MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 
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Praises Article on Red 
Deportations in Hungary 


| would like to thank and congratulate you 
for the excellent report you published in THE 
New Leaver of January 21. The story by 
George Kent, “The Slow Death Comes to 
Hungary,” is a really tragic one, especially to ® 
one who has close relatives behind the Iron 
Curtain. My uncle is imprisoned by the present 
government of Hungary simply because he 
criticized the regime. He is serving his second 
month, and has three to go. 

Thanks again for your article. Keep up the 
good work telling the truth to the free U.S.A.! 

God bless you! 
Boston Wittiam E, Po.esa 


Likes the Way Argus 
Rode Hopalong Lattimore 
Your guest column on “Hopalong Lattimore” 
by Argus [THe New Leaner, March 24] is a 
gem. Its brilliant wit, precision and subtlety 
are worthy of the high standard which THE 
New Leaver has achieved for so many years. 
Montclair, N. J. FELIX WITTMER e 





OKINAWA 


PAT O'BRIEN 


THIEF OF DAMASCUS 
PAUL HENREID 
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THEATER PARTIES 


| 

| 

All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
| quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
| Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
Plus | THe New Leaper Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
| quin 5-8844. THe New Leaper 
| Theatrical Department, 7 East 
| 15th St. N.Y.C. 
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Saturday, April 26, 12:30 e 


Receivers of Citations 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES PHILIP MURRAY 


JAMES B. CAREY WALTER P. REUTHER 


Luncheon Ticket, $5.00 


Friday night, April 25, 8 p. m. 
Siiest: *"NEED FOR HIGHER ETHICAL STANDARDS IN 
EDUCATION" 
Participants: George S. Counts, Abraham Lefkowitz, and representa- 
tive high school and college students—Shirley Catlin 
of Oxford and Columbia; Harold Lewack of NYU 


and New School; Alison Mumford, of High School of 
Music and Art. James Farmer, Chairman. 


man. 


Admission to Round Tables, 50c each session 





47th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Friday and Saturday, April 25-26, 1952 
Subject: "NEEDED: A MORAL AWAKENING IN AMERICA" 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON 


Grand Ballroom, Hotel Commodore 


Other Participants 
HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 
NATHANIEL M. MINKOFF, Chairman 


Saturday afternoon, April 26, 3:30-5:30 p. m. 
Subject: ‘FIGHTING CORRUPTION IN POLITICS" 


Participants: Helen Gahagan Douglas, Congressman Jacob K. Javits, 
Louis E. Yavner, Norman Thomas. Gus Tyler, Chair- 


Combined Luncheon Ticket and Admi 























Receivers of John Dewey Awards 


SIDNEY HOOK LELAND OLDS 


CHARLES S. ZIMMERMAN 


Saturday morning, April 26, 10 a. m. to 12:15 p. m. 
Subject: ''NEEDED: A MORAL AWAKENING IN INDUSTRY" 


Participants: Nancy Adam, August Claessens, Leland Olds, James 
Rorty, Mark Starr. Clarence Senior, Chairman. 
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EDITORIAL 
First-Aid for China 


AS WE HAVE SURMISED all along, nature, not the U.S., 
has been conducting “bacteriological warfare” against 
Red China. This has been confirmed in a report issued 
by General Ridgway, which, presumably based upon in- 
telligence operations behind Red lines, reveals that “one- 
tenth of the area of all China” was ravaged by disease 
last winter. Almost half a million Chinese have been 
stricken, General Ridgway stated, exclusive of casualties 
in North Korea. A sure sign of nature’s counter-revolu- 
tion is that Peking, desperately in need of supplies of 
insecticide, drove up the price of DDT in Hong Kong 
120 per cent in a few days. General Ridgway attributed 
the epidemic to three causes: shortage of food and a 
“corresponding increase in bad food from corrupt Gov- 
ernment food distributors” (anti-Chiang anti-corruption- 
ists, please note) ; lack of medical supplies and doctors; 
and lowered resistance “after another year of privation 
and semi-starvation” under Communism (partisans of 
Communist promises of plenty, please note). 

The picture painted by the Ridgway report is both 
gruesome and pathetic. Much as we blame Communism 
for what is happening, we feel only compassion and pity 
for the millions of poor Chinese threatened by the greater 
destructiveness of nature. Since the United States is 
known the world over as a generous and warm-hearted 
nation, it would be most fitting if our Government were 
to reply to the cynical and dishonest Peking charges 
against us by offering to fly in as much food and medical 
aid as possible. Let Mr. Truman, who now has nothing to 
fear from political criticism, formally and publicly extend 
through Peking our offer to help the Chinese people in- 
sofar as we can. This would not only scotch the ghoulish 
lies presently emanating from Peking, but would demon- 
strate anew to the Chinese and other peoples who it is 
that is genuinely interested in their welfare. First-aid for 
the Chinese should be announced by the President at once. 


The Immigration Bill 


THE ONE PIECE of legislation Congress should pass 
before its members scatter to the hustings is the Celler 
Bill. Based on the President’s March 24 message, the 
measure would authorize the admission of 300,000 immi- 
grants from Europe at the rate of 100,000 a year, aid the 
movement of people from behind the Iron Curtain, and 
contribute to an international effort to resettle as many 
refugees as possible in other countries. 

Considering the magnitude of the problem, these steps 
would be small enough. As Arnold Beichman pointed 
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out in an article last October 8, “Western Europe will 
have an excess of 5,000,000 workers” over the next five 
years. Of these, 2 million will emigrate on their own, 
leaving 3 million to be somehow cared for by the de- 
mocracies. Since everybody, including labor, business, 
Government—and now, we note, such religious bodies as 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference—is in favor 
of the Celler Bill, we see no reason why it should not be 
promptly passed. 

We have only one quarrel with the Administration pro- 
posal. Under it, West Germany and Italy are to get 
39,000 visas each per year, with the remaining 22,000 
going to Greece, the Netherlands and various Eastern 
European refugees. In our opinion, the latter are entitled 
to a bigger quota, having been in the front lines of the 
war against Communism and thus meriting first consid- 
eration. It would be fitting indeed if, among these, there 
could be a substantial contingent of Soviet defectors. 

A second thought that occurs to us is that this might 
be as good a time as any to remove the discriminatory 
provisions that still exist in standing immigration legis- 
lation, which has militated in particular against people 
from Southern and Eastern Europe. Pending in the Sen- 
ate is an Omnibus Immigration and Naturalization Bill 
sponsored by Senators Lehman and Humphrey, and in 
the House an identical bill introduced by Representative 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., which would eliminate all 
racial and religious immigration restrictions while pro- 
hibiting the admission of subversive and similarly un- 
desirable aliens. The Lehman-Humphrey legislation 
would substitute 1950 census data for the 1920 figures 
which form the outmoded base under our present quota 
system, and would supplement the Celler Bill by estab- 
lishing a pool of unused quotas to be applied against 
Europe’s “excess” population. If these two measures were 
enacted, the U.S. would earn the gratitude of millions of 
people. 


Stalin's Congressmen 


WE NomINaTE for Stalin Prizes these members of the 
United States House of Representatives: John Bell Wil- 
liams, Democrat of Mississippi; Burr P. Harrison, Demo- 
crat of Virginia; Charles P. Brownson, Republican of In- 
diana; and Thomas B. Curtis, Republican of Missouri. 
We nominate for special citation by Stalin, for service 
rendered to him above and beyond the call of duty, 196 
additional Republican and Democratic Representatives 
who joined with Williams, Harrison, Brownson and Cur- 
tis last week to aid the Soviet Union in its propaganda 
war against the U.S. 

These 200 Congressmen, acting on measures proposed 
by the quartet named above, voted to cut $102,419,628 
from the State Department’s budget, amounting to 32 
per cent of the total. Apparently under the delusion that 
the nation is at war with Truman and Acheson, instead 
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of Stalin, this bloc lopped off: (1) $24,491,000 ear- 
marked for expansion of our information and cultural 
program overseas, and (2) another $20,500,000 intended 
to finance new broadcasting projects, including two Voice 
of America floating radio stations. The purpose of the 
latter is to sidestep Soviet jamming by roaming waters 
close to the U.S.S.R. Tests made show that these “Voice” 
ships are penetrating deeper into the Russian interior 
than anything so far devised. Yet a bloc of Republicans 
and Dixiecrats have now come to Stalin’s assistance by 
vetoing the floating-radio and similar information proj- 
ects. If Congressional investigating committees would ser- 
iously ferret out pro-Communist activities in Washington, 
they might make their next subject the 200 Congressmen 
cited here. 

Fortunately, the Senate will have an opportunity to 
turn the tables on Stalin and his new Washington sup- 
porters when the slashed appropriations come before 
it. We trust that that august body will, in restoring the 
cuts, also restore the reputation of our legislative branch 
for patriotism. 


Washington Carousel 


WITHIN A SINGLE WEEK, in Washington: Defense Mo- 
bilizer Charles E. Wilson resigned, Attorney General Mc- 
Grath fired corruption clean-up chief Newbold Morris, 
President Truman fired McGrath and appointed Federal 
Judge James P. McGranery in his stead, and the Senate 
Judiciary Committee started to investigate McGranery. 
Were the consequences to the rest of us not so unfunny, 
all this could be enjoyed as a comic opera. But the reper- 
cussions may, unhappily for Mr. and Mrs. America, be 
rather bitter. 

Consider Wilson’s resignation. Here we have another 
symptom of increasing partisanship. For Wilson left the 
Government not over a principled disagreement but, fun- 
damentally, because he thought the Wage Stabilization 
Board’s overwhelming approval of a wage increase hit 
Big Steel unfairly. Result: The nation is deprived of the 
admittedly valuable services of an able administrator. 

The Morris-McGrath-McGranery play is not so funny, 
despite its clownish overtones, when its underlying sig- 
nificance is that immorality in Government is revealed 
to be surging up again when we all thought it was on the 
downgrade. Morris has disclosed in signed newspaper 
articles that he was virtually told that high officials did 
not want corruption cleaned up, and that his function 
was to whitewash charges of corruption. McGranery’s 
appointment seems to substantiate Morris’s accusations, 
for the Judge was instantly attacked as worse than Mc- 
Grath by none other than the Democratic District Attor- 
ney of Philadelphia, McGranery’s bailiwick, Richardson 
Dilworth. If true, let the taxpayer watch his pocket! 

The thought occurs to use that perhaps the Democrats, 
after all, don’t want to win the November election. 
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JUNE 19 through JUNE 22, 1952 
Five Concerts by the 


CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


and the NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA of Philadelphia 
IFOR JONES, Conductor 





Listen to the finest in chamber music while you enjoy a luxurious holiday at TAMIMENT. Between 
concerts you play golf, tennis, swim in private spring-fed lake. No increase in rates during the 
Chamber Music Festival. American Plan —the rate includes everything: excellent accommoda- 
tions, superb meals, sports and entertainment. 


Program 
THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 19 
Quartet in C Major, "The Emperor," Op. 76 No. 3 . . , : ; ‘ . HAYDN 
Quartet in F. ; A : ; : : ; . RAVEL 
Quintet for Piano and Strings, Op. 44 ‘ , . SCHUMANN 
FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 20 
Quartet in C Major, Op. 59 No. 3 (Rassoumovsky) .  . . ‘ . BEETHOVEN 
Octet in F Major, Op. 166. , : . SCHUBERT 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, ‘JUNE 21 
Quartet No. 14 in E-flat Major . b ‘ - «  « MOZART 
Quintet for Piano and Strings, Op. 44 Ct ; , : . BRAHMS 
SATURDAY EVENING, JUNE 21 
Concerto Grosso in A Minor, Op. 6 No. 4 ; ‘ ; ; ; : . HANDEL 
Violin Concerto in D Major . : ae ae . MOZART 
JASCHA BRODSKY, Soloist 
Symphony No. 29 in A Major, K-201.  . .  . oe ee . . MOZART 
Concerto Grosso for Strings and Piano. ‘ . , . BLOCH 
SUNDAY FORENOON, JUNE 22 
Quartet in G Minor, Op. 10. ‘ ‘ x ‘ . DEBUSSY 
Quintet for Piano and Strings, Op. 114, "The Trout” . - & SCHUBERT 


Sponsored by TAMIMENT in-the-Poconos, TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and other information: 
TAMIMENT «¢ 7 EAST I5TH STREET... NEW YORK 3, N. Y. . . . Algonquin 5-7333 


























